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President plans 25th anniversary 


College receives grant 
to conserve energy 


by Mary Ann Grabowski 

Are you falling asleep in some 
classrooms because of the excessive heat, 
and wearing an overcoat in others due to 
the lack of it? Don’t despair! NECC has 
just received a $487,200 energy conser- 
vation grant from the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts for an upgraded, energy 
efficient heating system. 

Sharon Pollard, secretary of energy, 
was responsible for obtaining this com- 
puterized system which will operate with 
heat sensors, programmed for day and 
evening classes and vacation periods. The 
new system even has the capabilities of 
turning off lights. 

Presently, NECC pays-approximately 
$650,000 per year in electric bills which 
this new system should reduce by at least 
one-third. 

This investment should pay for itself 
within three years, hopefully going into 
effect by June. 

““As a conservation measure, there will 
be a heat sensor in every room and in 
every office,’ said President John R. 
Dimitry at a recent interview. ‘The ex- 
isting pneumatic temperature controls in 
all buildings will be upgraded as well as 
the institution of a training program for 
all facility personnel in all operations and 
maintenance of the system,’’ he 
explained. 

Dimitry welcomes Emerson 

President Dimitry said, “I welcome the 
possibility of Emerson College locating in 
Lawrence or Lowell.’”’ As President of the 
Board of Directors of NECCUM (North- 
east Consortium of Colleges and Univer- 
sities of Massachusetts), he said, ‘‘I have 
already sent them a letter of support. 

“T don’t see Emerson College as a com- 
. petition for NECC, but rather complimen- 
tary to us as are Bradford College and 
Merrimack College. I’m always look- 


PRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY. 
— File photo. 

ing for a transfer school for our students, 

and hopefully a ‘two plus two” arrange- 

ment can be made. I prefer the Lawrence 

location over the Lowell one because they 

are in need of such an institution.” 

No cut in tuition aid seen 

Presently, there are tuition waivers for 
12 to 14 percent of NECC students 
because of hardship. Tuition aid, in the 
form of Pell Grant and state tuition 
waivers, number 50 percent at NECC. 
“For the next year it will stay approx- 
imately the same,’’ Dimitry said. 
‘“‘Reagan’s policy is more loud talk and 
less follow through. I really don’t think 
our students will be affected.”’ 

The Board of Regents decides what 
state tuition will be, but must have final 
approval from the state legislature. The 
regents proposed a set of increases which 
would take effect each year until the stu- 
dent would pay at least 33 percent of his 
tuition, but the legislature reduced the in- 
crease to a maximum of seven percent, in 
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‘STUDENTS PRODUCE puppet show. Pictured are Betty Lynch and Kelly Steinberg 


(front); Lee Ann Davis, Donna Ricardo and Marlene Spearman (back). Please see 


page four. 
line with the cost of living increase per 
year. 

“I think the Board of Regents has 
learned its lesson with increases and will 
stay on par with the rate of inflation,” 
Dimitry said. 


Lecture series in the works 
As January rolls around and a new year 
begins, NECC will begin a year-long 
celebration of its 25th anniversary. The 
anniversary committee is planning lec- 
tures with well-known speakers, enter- 
tainment, field trips, sporting events, etc. 
for students and the community. 
“We expect to have two or three 
speakers for our series, which will be in 
the spring and the fall,’ Dimitry said. 


LEEP soaring to new heights 

Enrollment in LEEP is far exceeding 
expectations. “‘We have run out of space, 
teachers, money, etc.,’’ Dimitry ex- 
plained. 

Some of the first LEEP students have 
now progressed to prevocational and 
vocational programs. ‘‘These are the peo- 
ple who will eventually become college 
students,’ Dimitry said. 

A $450,000 grant has just been receiv- 
ed from the state to continue the LEEP 
program, which will allow the non- 
English-speaking student to obtain a 
vocation and support himself in the 
community. 

New roof coming 

The new roof on the student center 
should be completed by December, 
Dimitry reported. This is the last building 
on campus to-be re-done. Technology is 
so far advanced that the weather is no 
longer a factor in the roof completion. 

New Lawrence campus in the works 

NECC now has six separate campuses 

in Lawrence and ‘‘something larger and 


— Kim Pickard photo. 
more consolidated is needed,’’ Dimitry 
said. 

Sen. Patricia McGovern (D-Lawrence) 
is presently working on two possible loca- 
tions for a new campus. Classroom, 
library and counseling space is in great 
demand, Dimitry explained. “We are for- 
tunate to have the Lawrence Vocational 
High School, which meets our technical 
and vocational needs, but consolidation 
is absolutely necessary at this point.”’ 

It is hoped that a location will be 
available within the next year. 

‘Mudflats’ upgraded to ‘Gravelpits’ 

The dumping of thousands of tons of 
gravel in the unpaved parking lot has 
upgraded the ‘‘mudflats’’ to the 
“gravelpits,’’ Dimitry said. 

Recently a group of engineers from the 
Division of Capital Planning Organiza- 
tion (DCPO) met with President Dimitry 
regarding the paving, lighting and land- 
scaping of the parking lot. 

DCPO is working on a $40,000 contract 
to do an environmental study of the ef- 
fects of runoff water from a paved park- 
ing lot. They will also determine if a 
72,000 square foot technology building 
can be built next to the parking lot. 

‘‘We must be careful not to violate en- 
vironmental safeguards. Even though 
we've had the $300,000 to redo the park- 
ing lot, we must be cautious of unfiltered 
water cascading into the lake. A report 
is due in six months,”’ Dimitry said. 


Asked about incentives for students 


> who receive’.no financial aid, speak 


English and are not handicapped, 
Dimitry reported, ‘‘They can receive a 
good education at a low tuition, but I 
hope we can develop programs that are 
outstanding, much like our nursing 
program.” 
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Essay contest winners are 
honored in a Dec. 6 ceremony. The 
Observer offers an example of their 
award-winning work. (page 7) 


Carolyn Reynolds, director of 
the Life-Long Learning program, will 
retire from her post in January. She 
took over the program in 1982. Her 
background in working with groups, 
sharp organization skills and her com- 


mitment have enriched and expand- 
ed the program for seniors — adding 
workshops and trips to a fine lecture 
series. (page 8, 9) 


Mr. Typical? What is the average 
NECC student like? The Board of 
Trustees has its own ideas, but the 
Observer combed the campus to find 
Mr. Typical just to make sure. 
(page 12) 


Censorship and lies from the 
British government about the coun- 
try’s role in the Falklands War were 
cited by a critical study. The 
Observer’s London correspondent 
discusses British media with a pro- 


fessor of sociology in England. 
(page 13) 


Bad news for Northern Essex 
basketball fans. The Knights drop a 
heartbreaker to North Shore Com- 
munity College, ending their nine- 
game win streak. The Lady Knights 
also lose in a tight contest with 
Massasoit Community College. 
(page 23) 


Known as C.J. to her students, 
Cindy Crivaro has had a rich and 
varied life. Once she studied cooking 
at the Cordon Bleau in France. C.J. 
is profiled from a student’s perspec- 
tive. (page 24) 
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Educators come to NECC from across state 


Integrating our classrooms and curricula 


‘by Kristen J. King 

Northern Essex’s Balanced Curriculum 
Committee sponsored a conference Thurs- 
day, Dec. 5, on “Integrating Our 
Classrooms and Curricula: Women, 
Blacks, New Immigrants ... and Old 
Realities” at the Northern Essex Library. 


Prof. Eleanor Hope-McCarthy coor- 
dinated the effort, which drew 40 faculty 
members and administrators from 
Massachusetts colleges as far away as 
Cape Cod and the Berkshires. 

The theme. of the conference was cur- 
ricula and college-wide issues. A perfor- 
mance by Sara Ransom, Newburyport’s 


One Woman Theater, reinforced the 
theme. She acted out the story of Dhurga, 
an Indian goddess who Hope-McCarthy 
said stands for the ‘‘power of getting 
women’s experience, Black experience 
and enthic experience represented in cur- 
ricula and acknowledged in the 
classroom.” 
Mixed group 

Among those present were men, 
women, Blacks, Hispanics as well as Por- 
tugese and bilingual counselors. Hope- 
McCarthy said, ‘“‘We didn’t just talk to 
White, middle-aged women.” 

The group was divided in half to 
discuss these topics: 


WORKERS BRAVE December cold to complete new roofing at student center. The 
project will conclude roof renovation of all campus buildings.— Jeff Jones photo. 


internationally recognized 


Hank Walker exhibits art 


by Tom Pipan 

Currently showing at the Bentley 
Library is an art exhibit with paintings 
by Henry Walker, who is a member of the 
board of trustees at Northern Essex. 

The artist’s works are recognized inter- 
nationally. A conservationist, he has rais- 
ed over a million dollars for Ducks 
Unlimited through the sale of his art. For 
his Labrador series, he was named 
Massachusetts Duck Unlimited artist of 
the year as well as Atlantic Flyaway ar- 
tist of the year. 

Prints widely shown 

His prints have been shown at the 
James Hunt Barker Galleries in New 
York City and at the Sea Captain’s House 
at Nantucket Island. His knowledge of 
sailboats and hunting as well as painting 
earned him a seat on the MacGregor- 
Goodale Arctic Sailing Expedition which 


sailed out of Gloucester in a 100 foot- 


fishing schooner in 1937. 

During the expedition, a seven man 
team became lost and all the food was 
gone. Walker shot a caribou, providing 


fuod which lasted the eight days it took 


them to find the ship. — 


He attended art school at Vesper 
George in Boston in 1939. He was inter- 
rupted by five years of service with the 
Air Force in World War II. He flew 55 
combat missions. He returned to art 
school, then went back to the Air Force 
during the Korean conflict. Today, he 
holds the rank of colonel in the Air Force 
Reserve and is a brigadier general in the 
National Guard. ; 

Wide variety of training 

He then spent three years at the School 
of Practical Art. After graduating, he 
studied at the Ringling Art School in 
Sarasota, and at the Rutledge Bate 
School of Painting in Rockport. 

Times were lean and art work was in 
poor demand. Walker made a living 
restoring colonial homes. He carved 
replicas of decoys make by famous 
market hunters. Some have become col- 
lector’s items — going for $500 and more. 

Walker’s concern about the environ- 
ment caused him to run for the post of 
selectmen in Salisbury. He was elected 
‘six times. Later he served the First Essex 
District in the state legislature for three 
terms. 


° practices and techniques that prc 
mote female and minority rights and 
lessen harassment. 

e efforts to increase female and minori- 
ty status applicants as students, faculty 
and administrators. 

© curricular changes designed to in- 
clude female and minority viewpoints. 

‘Ihe groups also discussed proposed 
future development of a child care center 
at NECC. Hope-McCarthy said that Nor- 
thern Essex is one of only three communi- 
ty colleges in Massachusetts that does 
not offer child care to students and 


faculty. 3 
Drop-in center 


In addition to a day care center, the 
Balanced Curriculum Committee would 
like to see a drop in center for women non- 
traditional NECC students when facilities 

_allow for it. Hope-McCarthy says that the ~ 
game room, while appropriate for recent 
high school graduates, does not provide 
a comfortable atmosphere for older 
students. 


Of the conference in general, Hope- 
McCarthy said that it gave community 
college faculty and administrators the op- 
portunity to find out what is going on in 
other community colleges in the state and 
how they can improve their own schools. 


Trustees hear about Gallaudet legacy 
Board meets Dec. 4 


by Jim Barr 

The NECC monthly board of trustees 
meeting was highlighted by a presenta- 
tion from Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D.C., one of the only schools in the world 
catering to the educational needs of deaf 
people. 

The presentation was given by Dr. 
Roslyn Rosen, dean of continuing educa- 
tion at Gallaudet. Rosen gave a slide 
show while explaining the purposes and 
functions of the college (which has a 
regional extension here at NECC). 

The Gallaudet legacy has two points. 
First, we use sign language and speech 
in the learning process, and second, we do 
things with, rather than for deaf people,” 
Rosen stated. 

Enrolls 2,100 students 

Gallaudet, founded in 1864, by Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet, currently enrolls 
2,100 students. “‘We have seen the enroll- 
ment rise at a rate of about 150 students 
a year, which in turn will level off in the 
next year at some point,’’ Rosen 
commented. 

“Ninety percent of our funding comes 
from the government, with the other 10 
percent received from donations from 
alumni, parents, and the general public.” 

Jean Brennan, director of the regional 
center at NECC since its arrival in 1980, 
oversees the entire program in the New 
England area. ‘‘We are very fortunate to 
have the kind of relationship that we have 
with Gallaudet, and what that leads to is 
enhancement of all facets of the lives of 
hearing impaired students and in- 
dividuals in the six New England states,” 
she said. d 

Seven positions approved 

The board also approved seven full-time 
professional positions to go into effect 
Dec. 8. 

Among them are Helene Plamondon, 
staff associate for curriculum develop- 
ment at the center for business and in- 
dustry; Regis LeCam, staff associate and 
emotional disability planner for the 
special services; Ephraim Weisstein, staff 
associate and physical disability planner, 
also for special services; Caroline Cate, 
staff assistant for training at the business 


and industry center; Sally M. Witherall, 
senior clerk typist for the division of con- 
tinuing education and community serv- 
ies; Kathryn B. Krafton, principal clerk 
for the registrar’s office, and Richard 
McLaughlin, audio-visual technician at 
the media center. 


A grant of $503,776 was approved from 
the United States Department of Educa- 
tion to fund a bilingual vocational train- 
ing program. President Dimitry praised 
the motion, stating that ‘‘a good 200 peo- 
ple will be served by this grant, receiving 
intensive English as a second language 
training, and subsequent instruction in 
various technical fields.” 


Multilingual career exploration 

Funds totalling $76,576 were approv- 
ed to design and create a multilingual 
career exploration video series. This 
series will feature television productions, 
done in various languages, that will pro- 
vide steps in reaching career decisions. 
Ten careers will be explored, each in a 
20-30 minute video presentation format. 

Lawrence Education Employment 
Project (LEEP) participants have re- 
ceived a $5,000 grant which is being used 
for child supervision and tutoring 
assistance held at Lawrence High School. 
The plan, which began Dec. 9, will operate 
Monday through Thursday evenings for 
the next 42 weeks, serving 30 children for 
supervision each evening, and 20 children 
a night for tutoring. 

New technology building 

NECC will begin analyzing and plan- 
ning for a technology building here on 
campus. A $40,000 contract has been | 
issued for start-up activities, analysis of 
conditions, and concepts and designs for 
the building. Dimitry commented, “If 
things go well, this will be a large 
technology building. This step is the most 
important one, and I’m pleased to see 
that the plan is moving through.” 

Award-winning conservationist artist 
and trustee Hanry Walker made a dona- 
tion of an original oil painting worth an 
estimated $3,600 to the college. This work 
is on exhibit near the exit of thei right 
side of Bentley Library, on the main floor. 


Governing authority conducts business at Bentley Library 


Board of Regents meets Dec. 10 


Northern Essex Community College 
will be the site for the monthly meeting 
of the Massachusetts Board of Regents 
of Higher Education on Dec. 10. The 
meeting, beginning at 2 p.m., will be held 
in the conference area of the library. 

The Board of Regents is the governing 
authority for {he 29 campuses of colleges 
and universities in the public system of 
higher education in Massachusetts. 

It is expected that the Regents will 


name an interim chancellor to succeed - 


John B. Duff, who will leave 
Massachusetts in January 1986 to~™ 
become the Commissioner of the Chicago 


Public Library System. Regents are also 


expected to appoint a committee to con- 
duct the search for a new chancellor. 
Other issues coming before the board 
include a request to approve three-year 
reappointments for James E. Houlihan, 
Jr., president of Middlesex Community 
College, and Brunetta R. Wolfman, presi- 
dent of Roxbury Community College. 
Emerson College has asked the Board 
of Regents for authorization to grant a © 
master’s degree in fine arts and Regents 
are expected to accept the positive recom- 
mendation of the Committee on 
Academic, Faculty, and Student Affairs. 


Campus news 


Senate votes shows for spring 


by Diana Deaven 

Representatives of the student senate 
attended a meeting of the National 
Association of Campus Activities the 
weekend of Nov. 9-11 at the Marriott 
Hotel in Boston. They viewed a variety 
of entertainers to make selections for pro- 
grams at Northern Essex for the spring 
semester. 

Comedy, film, bands booked 

They booked ‘‘Girls Nite Out” (a group 
which appeared on ‘‘Star Search’’) for the 
evening of Feb. 8. The show will be at the 
cafeteria from 8-12 p.m. Also set is a 
presentation of “‘The Rocky Horror Pic- 
ture Show” for March 6. A comedian will 
open that event. 

Two rock and roll bands, Fahrenheit 
and Jail Bait, will perform at dates to be 
announced. Dave Binder, whose previous 
appearance was a hit, will be returning for 
an engagement at All College Day in 
May. 

In the planning stages is a series of cof- 
fee houses for Wednesday noon hours as 
well as a Thursday evening series of 
entertainment. 

Students attending were Michael Gug- 
ger, Gail Couture, Lisa Higgins, Donna 
Nolan and Mark Saracusa. NACA is a 
regional organization for student 
representatives of student government 
and includes students from the Northeast 
region, including New York as well as the 
New England states. 


Elections for three seats in January 

Three seats in the senate will be vacant 
as Michael Gugger, Lisa Higgins and 
Mark Saracusa will be leaving. The seats 
to be filled are for student representatives 
from engineering, mental health and 
liberal arts. Elections are set for Jan. 
27-Feb. 5. 

Participate at All Colleae Dav 

The senate sponsored entertainment 
for All College Day including the Waldo 
Woodhead comedy act, and a ‘‘make your 
own ice cream sundae”’ booth at the stu- 
dent center. 

Senate members met Nov. 13 for lunch 
to discuss ideas and plans with President 
John R. Dimitry and Dean of Students 
Norman Landry. 


New chess club. 
Senate member Richard Quinn 
reported at a recent meeting a campus 
chess club is being organized. Anyone in- 


’ terested in the game is welcome. Check 


for information at the student activities 
office, student center. 
New officers to be selected 

There will be an election of officers at 
next Wednesday’s meeting. Tom Ellis 
and Michael Walsh are candidates for 
president; Louis Schleier and Donna 
Nolan are competing for the vice- 
presidency; and Linda Houle-Briggs is 
running for position as secretary. Karin 
Frank will continue as treasurer. 
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MARK SARACUSA mans a student senate booth on All College Day. 


eff Jones photo. 


SGA president writes letter to fellow students 


Fellow Students: 

This is the first in what I hope to be a 
series of articles written by the president 
of your Student Government Associa- 
tion. I have the privilege and honor of 
holding that position this semester. I 
would like to thank those who showed 
enough confidence in me to elect me to 
this most prestigious office. 

First, who am I? Let me introduce 
myself. My name is Michael Gugger. I am 
twenty-nine years old. I am an engineer- 
ing science major and will complete my 
degree at the end of this semester. 
Hopefully, I will attend the University of 
Lowell in the spring. I’m married with no 

‘ children. I work part-time as a machinist. 
I started back to school here at NECC at 
the age of 27. Because I had been away 
from academics for so long, most of my 
study skills had deteriorated. But thanks 
to the great support I have received, I 
have had a very successful return to 
school. 

Accomplishments hopeful 

What do I hope to accomplish this year 
in the S.G.A.? Already we have brought 
you the outdoor Wednesday concert 
series this fall. I hope you all enjoyed the 
variety of music. The film series con- 
tinues every Wednesday and Friday. 


There is still more noon time entertain- 
ment to come and perhaps additional 
dances and concerts. We are working on 
new programming all the time. 

I hope you students take full advantage 
of all the clubs and services available to 
you here on campus. Contrary to popular 
belief, this is not a ‘‘show up for classes 
and go home”’ school. There is an active 
and varied campus life if you take advan- 
tage of it. 

One of the other steps the senate has 
taken this year involves the restructur- 
ing of the student activities fees assess- 
ed on your bill each semester. In the past, 
your student activity fee was charged to 
you on a per credit basis. This method has 
become inadequate because of inflation 
and a shift in the student population 
showing fewer credits being taken. We 
have addressed this problem and will be 
recommending changes. 

S.G.A. needs office 

In our constitution, one of the duties of 
the S.G.A. is to promote itself. This will 
be one of my personal projects for the re- 
mainder of the semester. One of the ideas 
that has come up is obtaining an office 
for the S.G.A where information can be 
obtained, tickets sold or ideas discussed. 
This is in the planning stage right now. 


Clubs move ahead with plans 


Behavioral science club 
raffle drawing Dec. 10 


by Andrea Wallace 
Nursing club plans ceremony 

The senior members of the nursing club 
are engaged in the process of planning its 
end-of-the-year ceremony. 

It will include a presentation of awards 
and the school nursing pin, for graduates 
to wear on their uniforms. 

The tentative date is set for May 17. 

Ski club heads to Quebec 

The ski club will ski at Mt. Orford in 

Quebec, Feb. 21-24. 


The trip has openings for seven more: 
skiers for $130. After that, the charge will 
be $155. 


The fee includes lift tickets, lodging, 
meals and transportation. The deadline 
for a deposit is Dec. 20. All money must 
be in by Jan. 10. Students may sign up 
in the student activities office. 

Those planning to go to Smugglers 
Notch are reminded to pay the required 
$205 fee before Christmas. 

Ski club representatives went to 
Lantern Lodge at Sugarbush for the 


weekend Dec. 4-6 to check arrangements. 
They were Sue Smulski, club adviser, her 
husband Scott, Graham Wells, David Ar- 
riel, Dottie Holmes and Carl Holmes. 


Behavioral science club sponsors raffle 

The behavioral science club is sponsor- 
ing a Christmas raffle. 

The prizes are a Panasonic pop-up 
television with alternating power sources, 
retailing at approximately $170, a 35mm 
Canon Snappy camera, retailing at ap- 
proximately $80 and a Sony AM/FM 
stereo. 


The raffle will benefit The Bridge in 
Boston, an agency which provides 
psychological and medical services, in- 
cluding shelters and half-way houses to 
displaced children. The club raised $515 
for the bridge last year. 


Tickets are $1 each or a book of six for 
$5. They can be bought from behavioral 
science club members or at club adviser 
Peter Flynn’s office, liberal arts building, 
364. 

Sister Barbara Whelen will make the 
drawing on Dec. 11 at the behavioral 
science club meeting at noon, liberal arts 
building, 361. 


Another method of promoting the S.G.A. 
is this letter in itself. I’m hoping this 
becomes a tradition — sort of ‘‘State of 
the Campus Address”’. 

Another project under discussion in the 
senate is a group called Mass PIRG. 
Originally this was a consumer’s ad- 
vocate group — a brain child of Ralph 
Nader. It seemed a noble cause at first 
glance, but upon looking into this group, 
we have uncovered some disturbing facts. 
Perhaps the most suspicious of these is 
that they have not and will not answer 
any of our persistent inquiries into their 
operation. 

No one seems to know exactly what 
they do. Also, when asked for accoun- 
tability of their funding, they could not 
account for 92 percent of their budget. 
How do they get their funds? If they are 
voted onto a campus, they are allowed to 
have a ‘‘negative check off’’ item added 
to the tuition bill. That is to say that in 
the fine print of the bill it will say that 
if “you do not wish to support this group 
check this box.’’ If you don’t check the 
box, your bill increases by four dollars. 
All too often, we don’t read the fine print 
and end up paying additional charges like 
this. Please don’t misunderstand me on 
this. Mass PIRG may well be an excep- 


— 
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tional group, but without being supplied 
with sufficient information about their 
operation the senate cannot and will not 
support them. 


Open invitation extended 

Lastly I would like to extend an open 
invitation to all student, staff and facul- 
ty to attend any of our Wednesday noon 
time senate meetings. We meet in the stu- 
dent center, F-125 (formerly the Vet's Of- 
fice.) Personally, I would like to see a 
large turnout of interested students. 
Remember, you elected your student 
senate members. One of their main duties 


-is to oversee the student. activities 


budget. This year the S.A.F. generated 
$165,000. The only way to make sure it 
is spent the way you want is to par- 
ticipate in your government. 

Get involved. There is more to educa- 
tion than books. Campus life, clubs and 
the S.G.A. offer invaluable experiences 
you cannot hope to match in a book — 
and they stay with you for the rest of 
your life. 


Sincerely, 
Michael Gugger, 
Student Government Association 


cv ah y be 
o right) Mark Saracusa, Tom Ellis, Ed 


Webb, Kim Burns, Gail Couture, Colleen Dumont, Laurie Colbert, Donna Nolan, 
and Lisa Higgins. (back, left to right) Mike Gugger, Steve Michaud, Louis Schleier, 


Richard Quinn, Karin Frank and Mike Walsh. 
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Creative arts 
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‘Steppin’ Out’ opens holiday season 


by Bill Copeland 

“Steppin’ Out,” student dance produc- 
tion Dec. 6 and 7, was a fantastic show. 
The occasion was an appropriate one to 
begin the celebration of a festive season. 
The show was directed by Christien 
Polos, soloist and choreographer with 
Boston’s Impulse Dance Company. The 
dancers performed to jazz, blues, swing 
and rock. 

The opening number, “Twilight Zone,” 
which included the entire company, was 
grand and theatrical. The complex ar- 
rangement set into motion the ritual of 


dance. 

Next came ‘Three Shorts for Fred,”’ 
choreographed and danced by Polos and 
William McLaughlin to songs of Astaire. 
It was a tribute to the master performer. 

‘Bad News’ is chic 

In ‘‘Bad News’’, Deborah Karram and 

Lisa Finnegan delivered a chic number, 


~ moving in perfect syncopation. The piece 


was designed by Karram. 

Veteran Still Point dancers were back 
with “Idle Vice,’”’ choreographed by Mag- 
gie Queenan to music by Genesis. This 
stunning selection included Janice Bly, 


ey 


BECCA JOHNSON, Cheryl Carter and Patricia Radcliff perform Dec. 6, 7— Kim 


Pickard photo. 


BECCA JOHNSON, Chery! Carter and Patricia Radcliff in sync— Kim Pickard photo. 


Erin Cronin, Frank Duggan, Jim 
Lagasse, Polos and Queenan. 

A collage, choreographed by individual 
dancers interpreting ‘‘Pieces of Color,” 
had eight segments, including those by 
the fluent Becca Johnson, professional 
Patty Radcliff and the multi-talented 
Deborah Karram. 

Into overdrive 

During ‘‘Moves,” the show’s energy 
kicked into overdrive in this upbeat 
number done with remarkable precision. 

In “Expression of Love,’ tightly con- 
structed classical duet, Bly and Duggan 


moved to a iaster beat as the number pro- 
gressed. Then ‘‘Rain  Forest,’’ 
choreographed by Polos, brought the Still 
Point dancers back on stage to another 
crowd pleaser. 

“Slow Circles,’ Polos-designed, may 
have a been bit tame for a finale but 
nevertheless was the highlight of the 
evening, with Johnson and Chery] Carter 
doing the solos. The costumes were 
gorgeous. 

Much credit goes to Domenic Nicolo, 
stage manager, and his assistants Susan 
Sanders, John Tritt and John Rossop. 


Puppet shows thrill young audiences 


by Gloria Buckley 

The prince and the princess are living 
happily ever after. An audience of more 
than 75 young people learned this as they 
watched the puppet show at the Top 
Notch Theater at Northern Essex Com- 
munity College on Wednesday, Dec. 4. On 
Thursday, Dec. 5, the show was held once 
more, and again to a packed theater. 


‘Students write their script, 
create their own puppets, build 
their own props.’ 


The two-day,  end-of-semester 
performances were staged by students in 
the early childhood education program. 
Students in the program worked 
throughout the semester researching 
material to select an appropriate story, 


and then rewriting or adapting the story 
for the puppet show. A requirement in the 
early childhood program is that the story 
selected must be one from a foreign 
culture — from a fable or legend. 
Students in the program also make their 
own puppets. 

Their creations consist of soft 
sculpture, shadow puppets, rod puppets, 
hand puppets and marionnettes. In addi- 
tion, the students build their own stages 
and props. 

By invitation only 

Performances for the shows have been 
by invitation only because of the show’s 
popularity and because of the limited 
seating capacity in the theater. 

Delighted students from nursery, day 
care and public schools in the surround- 
ing areas received invitations to see the 
show. Among the schools invited were 


Checkerboard Day Care of Dracut; 
Countryside Schoolhouse of Atkinson, 
N.H.; the Bartlett School in Haverhill; 
and the Walnut Square School of 
Haverhill. 

Judith Tye, coordinator of early 
childhood education, and Rochelle 
Newman, professor of creative arts, have 
worked together consecutively through 
the years in masterminding the puppet 
shows. Their first show was held in 1972. 
Tye and Newman teach introduction to 
creative experience as a team for students 
in the early childhood program. 

Students ‘learned something new’ 

- Tye feels they have “learned something 
new with each show, which always gives 
it an exciting element.” 

The puppet show consisted of three 
separate stories involving beasts of the 
forests; a king, complete with bejeweled 


crown; and a story involving a wicked 
witch. As the voices behind the puppets 
rang out with the portrayal of the pup- 
pet characters, there was a sense of 
realism. 

An air of excitement was sensed from 
the audience. Reactions on the little faces 
alternated between expressions of con- 
cern for the princess, awe for the king and 
anger for the witch. Some members of the 
audience got carried away with it all as 
they shouted out warnings of danger to 
the puppets. 


As the program came to a close, the 
children were allowed the opportunity to 
view the puppets close-up. There were 
happy little faces as they left the theater, 
each content in knowing the wicked witch 
is dead — and the prince and princess are 
destined for a lifetime of happiness. 


NEWS PHOTOGRAPHER Tom Vartabedian of the Haverhill Gazette is shown taking pictures of the group of students who participated in the creation of the perfor- 
mance of the puppet show. With their creations are (left to right) Patty O’Connor, Salem, N.H.; Dianne Berry, Lawrence; Marlene Spearman, Lowell; Sue Audibert, Haverhill; 
Heidi Zahn, Lawrence; Susanne Millet, Haverhill; Maura Collopy, Methuen; Corie Catalfimo, Salem; Jeri Smith, Bradford; Lisa Barbera, Lowella; Irene Dunlap, West Newbury; 
Betty Lynch, Andover; Kelly Steinberg, Lawrence; Leeanne Davis, Salisbury; and Kim Bihl, Methuen. 


— photos by Gloria Buckley. 
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Music Americana is concert theme 


Cakes and ale on Dec. 13 


With the end of the semester in sight 
and the time of celebration approaching, 
why not join the season to be merry by 
going to the Holiday Cakes and Ale Con- 
cert Friday, Dec. 13? You can relax with 
cider and homebaked goods while you 
watch and listen to the Choral Club, 
Music Club and Performance Ensemble 
play and sing a collection of music in a 
pops format. - 

The theme of the concert is Music 
Americana. Under the direction of Prof. 
Michael Finegold, the performers will 
give you an historical tour of the blues 
and its influence on American music. 

Since the blues influenced the Beatles, 
and the Beatles influenced the blues, 
some of the program will be a tribute to 
the Beatles. Part of the concert will in- 
clude Christmas holiday tunes along with 
some rock-n-roll. 


Blues started on plantations 


Beatles songs include 
“She Loves You” 

The Beatle songs performed will be 
“She Loves You,” presented by the 
Chorus and Performance Ensemble; 
‘‘Notwegian Wood,” by the jazz perfor- 
mance combo; ‘‘Yesterday,’’ with 
classical variations; and “I Am a 
Walrus,” with Alex MacDougall doing 
the lead vocals. 

Phil Pender will be featured with vocals 
and guitar in ‘‘Helter Skelter,’’ followed 
by the chorus singing ‘‘Here Comes the 
Sun,’ and Marge Lavoie singing ‘‘When 
I’m 64.’’ Then the performers will get 
rocking with ‘“‘Peppermint Twist’ and 
“Rock Around the Clock.” 

Chorus members are : Joyce Dow, 
Joanne Farth, Michael Gugger, Marge 
Lavoie, Steven Briggs, Janet Mies, Robin 
Mielie, Elizabeth Stewart, and Laurie 
Rosinski. : 


“The theme of the concert is Music Americana. Under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Michael Finegold, the performers will give you an 
historical tour of the blues and its influence on American Music.’ 


At one time, the blues was thought to 
be somber. It did originate with slaves 
singing about their hardships. But the 
songs were an emotional outlet which 
helped them spiritually and physically. 
The music invariably has an uplifting 


beat. | 
Music at the concert will include Dix- 


ieland jazz. Soloists will include Laurie 
Rosinski singing the swinging ‘In the 
Mood” and Robin Meilie performing the 
“St. Louis Blues.’ Bob Jacobucci on 
piano will do a boogie woogie piece, 
“Cheese Pizza and Beer,” his original 


. ke ‘tee 


The Performance Ensemble includes 
Brian Bissal, electric synthesizer, 


trumpet and _ guitar; Elizabeth 
Bridgewater, saxaphone and flute; Alex 
MacDougall, vocals and drums; Mark 
O’Connor, drums; Harvey Rosario, 
guitar; Carol Skabo, piano; Ray Moulten, 
clarinet; Phil Pender, guitar and lead 
vocals; and Bob Jacobucci, piano. 

John Putter is in charge of the program 
and Paula Klinglesmith is handling ticket 
sales. 

The concert begins at 7:30 p.m. at the 


BOB JACOBUCCI plays original ‘Cheese Pizza and Beer’. 
— Ellen Hayes photo. 


PROF. MICHAEL FINEGOLD accompanies Chorus in rehearsal for concert. 
— Kim Pickard photo. 
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MUSICIANS PERFORM . Pictured from left to right are (back 
row) Elizabeth Bridgewater, Elizabeth Stewart, Michael Gugger, Janet Mies, Laurie 
Rosinski, Ray Moulton and Alex McDougall; (front row) Marge Lavoie, Prof. Michael 


Finegold, Robin Mielie, Wen Hua Shui, Carol Skabo, Mark O’Connor, Bob Jacobucci 
and Brian Bissel. — Kim Pickard photo. 
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JANET MEIS, Robin Mielie, and Laurie Rosinski. 
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Hanukkah ... Feast of Lights 


by Faith Benedetti and Danny Gordon 

Sunday, Dec. 8, marked the beginning 
of Hanukkah, a festive holiday for Jews 
all over the world. The ‘‘Feast of Lights” 
lasts for eight days, with prayers and 
ceremonies each night. The word Hanuk- 
kah, or Chanukah as it is spelled in 
Hebrew means “‘re-dedication.”’ The holi- 
day gets its name from the Maccabean re- 
dedication of the Temple of Jerusalem in 
165 B.C. 

Jewish history states that the Syrian 
king, Antiochus, tried to force the Jews 
into paganism by defiling their temple 
and constructing altars to idols. The 
Jews, lead by Mattathias, and then later 
his son, Judah Maccabeus, revolted 
against Antiochus and his armies, and 
finally in 165 B.C., they won the battle 
and restored their Temple. 

On the 25th of Kislev (December in 
Hebrew), exactly three years after the 
temple was originally defiled, the Mac- 
cabees (followers of Judah Maccabeus) 
rededicated their temple and called the 
holiday Chanukah. 

Lights for eight days 

The reason the festival lasts for eight 
days is that upon returning to the tem- 
ple, the Maccabees found only one jar of 
oil, enough to light the place for only one 
day. They sent a messenger out to obtain 
more oil, and when he returned eight days 
later, the one jar of oil was miraculously 
still burning. 

A major part of the ‘Feast of Lights” 
is the religious part...the lighting of the 
Menorah. The Menorah is a nine- 
branched candlestick. Each candle stands 


for one day that the oil burned. Each - 


night a set of prayers, or berachah is said 
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over the candles. The father of the fami- 
ly lights the shamash, or “‘servant light” 
and’ then lights one candle on the 
Menorah. The first prayer, said at the 
beginning of the service, blesses the 
candles, while the second prayer, said 
after the candles are lighted, expresses 
thanks for the miracle of deliverance. A 
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third berachah is said on the first night 
only, and is a prayer for happy occasions. 


Celebrant conducts service 
After the lighting of the candles, the 
song ‘‘Rock of Ages’’ or Ma’oz Tzur by 
Mordecai is often sung. The service is 


commonly conducted by one celebrant, 
but the whole family may join in the 
recitation of prayers and singing. 

An activity enjoyed by both young and 
old alike on Chanukah is the game of 
Dreidel. A dreidel is a four-sided top. The 
name comes from a German word mean- 
ing “‘top.’’ The dreidel game itself is rich 
in history. Rabbis of old permitted games 
of chance only a few times a year, and 
Chanukah was one of those times; 
therefore, it became a natural candidate 
for Chanukah entertainment. 


Even games are symbols 

The four sides of the top bear four 
Hebrew letters: Nun, Gimel, Hei, and 
Shin. Players begin by betting a certain 
number of coins or small objects, and 
each one then, in turn, spins the dreidel. 
Depending on the fall of the top, the 
player takes none (Nun), take all (Gimel), 
takes half (Hei) or puts in (Shin). 

The winner of the entire round often 
wins money. Over a period of time, the 
gambling terms were re-interpreted to 
stand for the Hebrew phrase Nes Gadol 
Hayah Sham or ‘“‘A great miracle happen- 
ed here.” Thus, even an ordinary game of 
chance is invested with Jewish values and 
further symbolizes the meaning of 
Chanukah. 

On Chanukah, Jews eat traditional 
foods, such as Latkes (potato pancakes). 
Everything is still kept strictly kosher. 

Chanukah, unlike Christmas, is not a 
zealous gift-giving holiday. Children still 
get presents but not in such an abun- 
dance. The true meaning of Chanukah is 
reserved for emphasizing enduring 
religious and ethnic values. 


Memories of Christmas in Germany 


by Elke Schneider 

As she does every year, my mother had 
helped my two sisters, my little brother 
and me to learn a little poem by heart for 
Santa Claus’ visit. My twin sister and I, 
as the oldest ones, also were prepared to 
sing a special song for him. If I recall cor- 
rectly, it was ‘“‘Lasst Uns Froh und 
Munter Sein,” a song I never liked 
because I never was happy when Santa 
Claus was going to come. But we all took 
this custom very seriously, because our 
feelings towards expecting the famous 
Holy Man were mixed with anxiousness 
and a little curiosity. 

Had we been well-behaved enough this 
year or not? Would Santa Claus scold us 
very much or — horror upon horror — 
would Knecht Ruprecht be ordered to 
open his sack, big enough to swallow 
anyone of us, and carry us away with him 
into the dark woods? Was there hope for 
a small present as a reward for good 
behavior? Such thoughts followed us day 
and night in the weeks before his visit. 

Troubled conscience 

I remember having the worst dreams 
the night before Santa Nikolaus Eve. My 
troubled conscience produced the most 


Thanksgiving with family 


horrible pictures about Santa Claus’ 
punishment, even though I was not that 
bad a child. 


I tried to make everything perfect and 
be the most obedient girl in the world, in 
order to convince Santa Nikolaus in the 
last minutes before his appearance, 
because I was sure that he would watch 
me especially that day. Looking back, I 
think on the fifth of December, it was not 
very easy to be a ‘‘mother of four.”’ 


The more I wished the evening 
wouldn’t come, the faster it approached. 
Soon, all four children had to get properly 
dressed for Santa Claus’ arrival. Only the 
nicest outfit would do. We sat in our room 
anxiously waiting for the mysterious 
knock on the door and the deep, power- 
ful voice saying, ‘‘Here is Santa Claus, 
may I come in?” This was the moment for 
my cheeks to start burning, my heart to 
begin beating furiously. I was convinced 
it could be heard by everyone. 


I assume it affected my siblings more 
or less in the same way, but I didn’t pay 
attention to them; I needed all my energy 
to appear courageous. 


Grandfather’s memories 


by Tom Pipan 

Thanksgiving is a day for gathering of 
families and the telling of stories of other 
years. This last holiday, my grandparents 
came up from Pennsylvania for the occa- 
sion and my grandfather spent some time 
recalling his days as a coal miner. 

He spent 50 years of his life in the coal 
mines of northern Pennsylvania. His day 
started at 5:30 a.m. starting a coal stove 
which heated his part of the mine. In 
those days, there were no machines, all 
the work was done by hand. 

The mine was 1,000 feet underground. 
The coal was blasted off the sides and roof 
of the mine. First a hole was drilled into 
the coal; it was then packed with black 
powder and blasted loose. Laborers would 
load the coal onto mine cars. 

In 1925, there were no unions to help 
the miners. All the money earned went to 
buy food and home furnishings. There 


was no money left for pleasure. When the 
United Mine Workers was organized, 


there was more money, as well as better 


and safer conditions. 

New tools were introduced — coal cut- 
ters, beltlines and jack-hammers. 

Many accidents occurred in the mines. 
A good friend of my grandfather was 
loading a huge metal wheel used to crush 
coal onto a truck. The men in process of 
rolling the wheel dropped it on his friend’s 
leg, cutting it off. 

Another time, workers were trapped in- 
side the mine which had been dug under 
a river. One day, the water broke through 
the roof of the mine shaft. Most of the 
miners were able to reach safety, but 75 
were trapped by the incoming water. 
Thirty-five went one way and the rest 
went another. Only 30 reached safety; the 
rest drowned. 


Angel arrives 

Being invisible would be my best 
chance to remain unnoticed, so I tried to 
hide behind my mother, who was opening 
the door. Suddenly, in the midst of all my 
fear, I found a dream come true! An angel 
was accompanying Santa Claus! 

I completely forgot about my fear of 
Saint Nikolaus, because I could only stare 
at this being entering my home. It was 
the most beautiful angel a child could 
wish to see: silky, ash-blonde hair 
tumbled down to her shoulders and a 
gown of shimmering silver and gold 
enveloped her; the most impressive part 
of the angel’s appearance was, however, 
the pair of splendid, golden wings adorn- 
ing her back. 


Dream materializes 

A dream seemed to have materialized 
and taken over my reality. I didn’t know 
how I came to be in the living-room where 
the Santa Claus celebration took place. 
The delicious smell of apples, cinnamon 
and freshly made Christmas cookies re- 
mained unnoticed by me. I was unaware 
even of the festive glow of the Advent- 
wreath’s candles. I was in my own world 


The Samaritans of the Merrimack 
Valley are looking for volunteers. 

If you are employed, there is always a 
time to volunteer since the Samaritans 
are opened 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week. ” 


If you are interested in volunteering, 
please call 688-6607, 452-6733 or 372-7200 
for'an appointment. : 

As the number of publicized suicides 
rises, the danger increases that other 
despairing people might choose suicide to 
relieve their misery. 

Last year over 30,000 people called the 
Samaritans, a United Fund sponsored 
agency. As more people become aware 
that calling the Samaritans is an option, 


My grandfather’s job was to keep the 
machinery in operating order. He was a 
blacksmith — without the machinery 
working, the mines would have stopped. 

When World War I broke out, most of 
the men were drafted. He stayed as his 
job was considered crucial to the war ef- 
fort. After the war, when most people 


Samaritans are looking for volunteers 


of dreams and fantasy. 
Childhood vision 

Every cell in my brain was working on 
the problem of whether these most 
wonderful, amazing, golden wings on the 
angel’s back would disappear into 
nothingness if I touched them. This idea 
possessed me. But the angel’s strange 
and dignified radiance made me believe 
that my touch would make wings if not 
all of her dissolve. That, I couldn’t risk. 

‘I kept admiring this miraculous 
phenomenon. Now I knew how I would 
look if I were dead and this image didn’t 
frighten me at all. Even the departure of 
these two very special visitors could not 
disturb my peace. 

Looking back now I am glad I 
preserved these nice dreams about angels 
for myself, dreams only a child’s fantasy 
can build. 

My childhood was enriched by the 
belief in angels, in heaven, and in Santa 
Claus and Easter-Bunnies. As a young 
adult, I believe in the positive strength 
and wisdom of unencumbered fantasy 
and imagination. It helps me to survive 
in the real, but sometimes too somber 
world. How about you? 


there is a greater need for volunteers to 
answer the six phone lines from the 
Lawrence, Haverhill, Lowell and 
Southern N.H. communities. 

As a volunteer, you may discover that 
you have given one of the best gifts you 
can ever give to another — yourself ... and 
it will probably turn out to be a very pro- 
sperous New Year. 


Diane Blake, executive director of the 
Samaritans, believes you get back much 
more than you give. It’s a growing ex- 
perience to be a Samaritan. If you are a 
procrastinator, you just may want to get 
a head start on those New Year 
resolutions. 


turned to gas and oil for heat, the mines 
almost went bankrupt. Manpower was 
cut to a third of what it had been and 
worker’s wages were cut in half. 

My grandfather stayed on, taking a cut 
in pay. He is now 76, still living in Penn- 
sylvania and going strong. 
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Essay writers receive awards 


. ANN SCOTT, Deborah Leone, Jeff Jones receive Parnassus Awards— Kim Pickard 


At a ceremony in the campus theater 
Dec. 6, winners of the essay contest for 
students in English Composition were 
awarded prizes of dictionaries and others 
received letters of commendation. Chair- 
man of the English Department George 
Bailey presided. 

The contest was initiated a year ago. At 
the event, English faculty read some of 
the prize-winning essays. 

Prizes were awarded to these students 
in English Composition I: Trang Borey, 
Richard Bostick, Debbie Brunault, 
Joseph Consentino, Charlie Geisler, 
Frank Hrabak, Sandra Meile, Elke 
Schneider and Mary Ann Woodman. The 
English Composition winner was Jorge 
Robles. 

Those receiving letters were Linda 


Time well spent 


Bouchicas, Mike Bridges, Neil Butler, 
Matthew Carbone, Jim Conroy, Tara-Ann 
DeVeau, Brian Doherty, John Driscoll, 
Irene Dunlap, Susan Eggleston, Heather 
Gilmartin, Catherine Goulet, Martha 
Jackman, Dorothy Lemieux, Kathleen 
Memont, Maria Moore, Carolyn Netti, 
Giannia O’Brien, Joanne Retelle, Donna 
Ricardo, Arlene Roli, Missey Royal, 
Joanne Salter, Kenneth Sheehan, 
Elizabeth Steward, Cheryl Taylor, 
Thomas Toner, Bob West, Lisa White 
and Dayna Wilson. 

Presentaticn of «wards to winners of 
the Parnassus contest were also 
presented. Those receiving prizes for their 
contriutions to the literary magazine were 
Jeff Jones, art; Anne Scott, prose; and 
Debbie Leone, poetry. 


Floating in Japan 


by Jeff Jones 

Picture yourself floating in space, 
silent, weightless. 

Now picture yourself in a fiberglass 
tank filled with warm salt water floating 
weightless in the dark with soft, beautiful 
music filling the silent void. Music design- 
ed to help you forget about the frantic 
world outside, assisting you in relaxing, 
becoming peaceful. 

More are discovering its benefits 

Sound nice? It is! It’s called a floata- 
tion tank, and everyday more and more 
people are using it, discovering the 
benefits it provides. 

The flotation tank itself is eight feet 
long, four feet wide and four feet high. 
You enter the tank through a sliding door 
on the top. Then you float like a cork, on 
your back, in a solution of water and ep- 
som salts, 800 pounds of salt to be exact. 
The water level is approximately i2 
inches deep, and is ‘maintained at a 
temperature of 93.5 degrees fahrenheit, 
which is that of relaxed skin. 


Light proof, sound free 

When you close the door, the tank 
becomes light proof and sound free. If you 
choose, you can listen to music, or view 
a video intended to help you develop skills 
in a sport of your liking through 
subliminal messages. 

While floating, you experience a sense 
of zero gravity, and there is no differen- 
tiating between the water and your skin. 

You slip into a dream-like state, 
spaceless and timeless. Some people even 
fall asleep! 

One hour of floating is like getting six 
hours of mental rest. 


Stress reliever 

Celebrities, government officials, 
athletes, military personnel, police and 
others are now using the tank to help con- 
trol and relieve stress. 

Most of all they regain that inner peace 
which most of us lose as we grow older, 
and become weighed down with the 
burdens of everyday life, burdens which 
lead to sickness. 

| floated in Japan 


‘> Recently I had the experience of 


floating in Japan. No, not the country, 
but a quaint establishment in downtown 
Haverhill. Japan features a floatation 
tank along with hot tubs and tanning 
beds. 

Some years ago I had read about 
floating, and had always wanted to give 
it a try. 

Using my coupon 

I cut out a $5 coupon from the Observer 
ad and went to Japan! 

As I walked in, I was reminded of a 
Japanese home with everything from 
paper lampshades to straw floor mats 
covered with fluffy pillows. 

I was greeted by a friendly smiling 
gentleman named Al, who gave me a tour 
of Japan, and offered information about 
floating. 

He asked me what music I would en- 
joy listening to. I chose soft flute solos, 
lightly played to a background of waves 
gently breaking on the shore. 

Al advised me to take a shower. They 
provide the towel and accessories in- 
cluding soap and blow dryers. The place 
was extremely clean, and had a certain air 
of peace to it. 

Bobbing like a buoy 

With the light turned low I stepped in- 
to the tank, sat down, closed the door and 
suddenly began bobbing up and down like 
a buoy in an ocean storm. I felt a bit silly, 
but then when you're sitting in a sound 
proof, light tight oversized egg who will 
notice?! 

As the water smoothed out, I slowly lay 
back and began to float. It felt beautiful 
— dark, quiet, safe. 

The gentle sounds of flute and waves 
relaxed me, and I felt the days — years 
of tension slip away, followed by a sense 
of inner peace. I felt myself as one, and 
a silent joy filled my body. I felt alive. 

The hour passed unnoticed. A soft 
chime told me it was time. 

I slid the door open, stood up, and 
almost fell flat on my face. I remembered 
then something Al had told me earlier. 

Adjust to gravity 

“Don’t stand up too fast. Give yourself 
time to readjust to gravity.” 

Gravity never crossed my mind until 
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WINNERS OF ESSAY CONTEST (L to R): Sharon Arsenault, Trang Borey, Joseph 


Consetino, Debbie Brunault, Charlie Geisler, Elke Schneider, Frank Hrabak, Mary- 


Ann Woodman and Jorge M. Robles. 
Editor’s note: Mary Ann Woodman’s 

essay ts one which received a prize at the 

Dec. 6 contest sponsored by the English 


Department. ~ 
by Mary Ann Woodman 


Ebony hair pulled back tightly in a 
knot at the nape of her neck. A laugh you 
could hear ringing through the halls. San- 
dals, no matter what the weather. And 
smocks, every color and hue imaginable. 
She smelled of rose water, Ivory soap, 
chalk dust, oil paint and turpentine. She 
was not a small woman. Short, but not 
small. Contrary to her bulk, she moved 
with grace and speed. She seemed-always 
to be in motion. 


A famous artist in her own right and 


widely known in art circles at that time, 
she received her greatest joy from 
teaching. I recall her saying over and 
over, ‘‘I was born to teach.’’ This was 


-quite true. She was the most enthusiastic — 


teacher I have ever known. She drew 
every one of her students out and we did 
our best work for her. 

She was affectionately and respectful- 
ly called ‘‘Mother’’ Maynard by all her 
students. She treated us as she would her 


FLOTATION TANK. 


then! I left Japan with a feeling of re- 
juvenation. I felt energized, ready to con- 


— Kim Pickard photo. 
own children. There was great love behind 
the discipline she imposed on us. She was 
training us for the professional world of 
advertising and there were certain codes 
of conduct we were expected to follow. 

There was another side to her that 
emerged fairly frequently. She had a 
great sense of the ridiculous. There was 
a game she loved to play, especially on 
Friday afternoons, when most of us were 
ready to drop. She would send us out on- 
to the streets and into the subways of 
Boston to ‘‘draw a drunk.’’ We would 
have two hours to locate and draw a 
drunk or “‘street person.’”’ The ‘“‘game” 
part was that we had to convince the 
drunk to let us draw him and then get his 
signature and location on the back of the 
sketch. The first five students back to the 
school didn’t have to come to class the 
following Friday: afternoon. Of course 
there was a catch. No two of us could 
draw the same person, so we were on our 
own. I now realize the purpose she had in © 
having us play this game. It taught us 
self-respect, self-confidence and how to 
work with a deadline. (please see back 
page) 


— Jeff Jones photo 


tinue the day, keeping with me that quiet 
inner peace. It was time well spent. 
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CAROLYN REYNOLDS, coordinator of Life-Long Learning, to leave in January. 


— Fred Samia photo. 


Reynolds retires 


by Cathy Ward 

Sure to be missed by the entire Nor- 
thern Essex Community will be Carolyn 
Reynolds, dynamic coordinator of the col- 
lege’s Life-Long Learning Program. 
Reynolds, who has guided that program 
since 1982, and who has been responsible 
for its expansion and flourishment since 
then, has announced plans to leave her 
post in January. 

She and her husband, Dr. N. Chester 
Reynolds, will be changing residence from 
their long-time family home in Andover, 
to a home in New London, N.H. 
Prompting the move is Dr. Reynolds’ 
early retirement from his practice as 
general and vascular surgeon in Lawrence 
and Methuen. Retirement for this couple, 
however, with their many interests to 
pursue and talents to share, might more 
aptly be termed “‘shifting gears.” 

The family includes three adult 
children: Joshua, enrolled in the MBA 
program at Boston University; Carolyn, 
married and residing with her husband in 
Lowell; and Becky, a Smith College 
senior, majoring in art history. ‘‘That’s 
partly what enables this move,’’ says 
Reynolds. “We've paid that last tuition!”’ 

Family and community service 

Before coming to Northern Essex, 
Reynolds devoted many years to family 
nurturing: participating in the children’s 
school activities, leading Campfire Girls, 
volunteering at the Andover Library, and 
“transporting constantly.’’ Serving as: 
president of the Friends of the Library, 
she once considered pursuing graduate 
study in library science. 

Another career consideration — to 
teach emotionally-disturbed children — 
followed her service as a tutor in the 
learning-disabled program of the Andover 
summer school system. This idea inspired 
her to take relevant education courses at 
Lesley and Merrimack Colleges. 

Her first position after graduation from 
Mt. Holyoke College included duties 
similar to those at Northern Essex. While 
on the staff of Trinity Church in Boston, 
she assisted in the church’s “Canterbury 
Program,”’ which offered weekly cultural 
programs to area college students, 
copoly, those studying rather technical 

ields. 


Assisting in this program for one year, 
she completely directed it the next. She 
says her acceptance of this position 
followed a difficult personal decision. She 
had planned to attend graduate school in 
New York City. ‘‘But medical student 
Chet Reynolds was here, so I decided to 
stay in this area — a decision I’ve never 
regretted!” 

It was during this two-year stint that 
she and Chet were married. As a young 
newlywed, she also served as secretary 
and director of Christian Education at the 
Church of Our Saviour in Brookline. 

Expands program’s offerings 

With her rich background in working 
with groups, her sharp organizing skills, 
and her desire for a more committed work 
after her children were grown, Reynolds 
was well-qualified for the part-time posi- 
tion of coordinator of the Life-Long 
Learning Program. 

The program, which had been under- 
way for ten years before she stepped in, 
is especially geared to retired persons and 
elders in the Merrimack Valley. Reynolds 
says her predecessor, Edith Jackson, had 
solidified the Thursday afternoon free lec- 
ture series, which have been the hub of 
the program ever since. 

Reynolds, assisted by May DiPietro, 
and numerous volunteers, has added 
workshops, day trips and even overnight 
trips. More recently, a National Issues 
Forum was included — a panel discussion 
program that participates with Bradford 
and Merrimack Colleges. 

Faculty contribute to 
lecture series success 

At the Thursday afternoon lecture 
series, which takes place in the Bentley 
Library Conference Area, Reynolds 
welcomes newcomers and introduces 
elders to the college activities. Through 
recruitment of unpaid volunteers, many 
of whom are faculty and staff members, 
this series offers stimulating talks, slide 
shows, and discussions on topics ranging 
from herb gardening to armchair 
travelogues. 

“The series owes much of its success to 
faculty participation,’’ Reynolds states. 
“We have rich resources here who willing- 
ly share their interests and talents with 
the program’s participants.” 


Lectures by faculty members often 
spark interest in taking courses. 
Reynolds always encourages eligible par- 
ticipants to take advantage of the col- 
lege’s ‘“‘Gold Card Registration” in thé 
division of continuing education & com- 
munity services which offers courses, 
tuition-free, on a seat-available basis, to 
anyone over 60. 

The “Butterfly Leaflet,’’ published 
every spring, summer and fall, lists 
workshops that have offered information 
on such topics as Medicare, Elderhostels, 
and Alzheimer’s Disease. Many have 
focused on poetry or the development of 
creative writing talents. 

“Our Elders and Their Art’ exhibit 
brightens the library in May (Older 
Americans Month). A feature each year 
is the annual holiday party in December, 
where the “‘ticket’”’ of admission is a plate 
of goodies. 


Introduces day-night trips 

Further evidence of Reynolds’ capable 
organizing skills are the many day and 
overnight trips she arranges. Her office 
bulletin board is teeming with colorful 
postcards and brochures of places visited. 
Excursions to view special exhibits at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, or to see rare books 
at Harvard and Radcliffe, are examples. 
Wednesday matinee theatre jaunts are 
popular. ‘“These trips serve a special need 
to those who have plenty of energy to go, 
but dislike city driving,”’ Reynolds says. 


Overnight trips, initiated during 
Reynolds’ first year as coordinator, are 
often inspired by lectures. A talk on 
Loyalists triggered a three-day bus trip 
to St. Andrews, New Brunswick, Canada; 
a lecture on Yorktown was followed by a 
week-long bus trip to Williamsburg, 
Yorktown, Charlottesville, and 
Washington, D.C. Highlight of a recent 
trip to Shelburne, Vt. was a boat ride on 
Lake Champlain. 

Asked if future plans might include this 


‘type of work, Reynolds’ positive reply in- 


dicates that possibility. However, she is 
still considering working toward that 
master’s degree. A history major at Mt. 
Holyoke College, she has been intrigued 
with that subject, especially its 
philosophy. Many of the Life-Long Lear- 
ning lectures have also inspired a desire 
for deeper study in certain areas. 
Wide horizon of ieisure possibilities 

% « a * 


AGNES GALLAGHER, Sally Fielding, Julia Keler, Carolyn Reynolds, and Isabel 
Robertson enjoy the afternoon’s festivities. 


Both she and her husband plan to pur- 
sue music as an avocation during this 
transition into a more leisured lifestyle. 
Four years of piano study and several 
years of flute playing in junior high and 
high school bands, enriched her growing- 
up years in Suffern, N.Y. 

Many elements of her job as Life-Long 
Learning coordinator have resulted in a 
delightful blend of work and interests. In 
expanding the program, she has expand- 
ed her own horizons as well. She enjoys 
reading, book discussion groups, travel- 
ing, skiing, cross-country skiing, cooking, 
and “‘a little bit of mountain climbing.” 

That new home in New Hampshire has 
spacious grounds that promise numerous 
gardening possibilities, and the family 
summer island home on Lake Win- 
nipesaukee sets the scene for boating 
adventures. Add to that some choir sing- 
ing and possible future study, and this 
versatile lady should enjoy full and active 
“leisure” years, with little time to spare. 

New windows opened for many 

Her position here has offered both joy 
and challenge to this competent coor- 
dinator. ‘One of the pleasures of this 
job,” she remarks, “is not only to 
discover elders’ interests and abilities, 
but to enable them to share their talents 
with others. New windows, therefore, are 
opened up to many people who, though 
they have the time, need to have their in- 
terest piqued a bit. 

She says, ‘‘There’s so much offered 
here, and so many marvelous people, 
faculty members, staff and programs. 
Getting this known among the greater 
community, providing a channel between 
the college and this older population, and 
welcoming those who might feel a bit fear- 
ful about coming to college, are the 
challenges, but also the joys, of this 
position.’’ 

Carolyn Reynolds has met those 
challenges with expertise and energy. By 
implementing — educational and 
stimulating programs, geared to all ages 
and areas of interest, she has contributed 
enormously to the meshing of college and 
community life. 

Her good-natured enthusiasm and will- 
ingness to share in the enrichment of 
others’ lives have made her a campus 
favorite with friends in all places. Her 
dedication and diligence in firming and 
expanding this important program will 
surely facilitate the task of her successor 
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Party honors director 


The holiday party given by the Life- 
Long Learning Program members Dec. 5 
was a festive occasion. Tables at the stu- 
dent center were decorated with twigs of 
pine and red candles created a festive at- 
mosphere, and two banquet-size tables 
held choice delicacies — provided by the 
members. 


Carolyn Reynolds, the program’s coor- 
dinator, who will be retiring in January, 
was honored with words of praise by 


spokesman DiPietro. 

The group was treated to musical enter- 
tainment by Ken Lang, pianist. Tony 
DiPietro serenaded Reynolds “‘...because 
of her brilliance, sunny disposition, and 
the beautiful memories she created for all 
of us.”” He sang ‘‘Memories.” 

A highpoint of the afternoon came 
when Paul Bevilacqua, chairperson of the 
division of human services and health 
professions, presented a gift of a butterfly 
designed plate to Reynolds, recognizing 
her creativity, energy and enthusiasm. 
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‘They pare things down’ 


by Cathy Ward 

Participants in the Life-Long Learning 
Program at Northern Essex recently en- 
joyed another fascinating “‘armchair’’ ex- 
cursion to the Far East. As part of the 
program’s ‘‘Eastward Ho!”’ series, 
Catherine Sanderson, department of 
‘English faculty member, treated her au- 
dience to a delightful jaunt to Japan, 
where she and colleague, Eleanor Hope- 
McCarthy, trekked last May. 

Sporting a comfortable and attractive 
Japanese designer outfit, accessorized by 
a necklace of modern Japanese jewelry, 
Sanderson shared with the group the ex- 
periences of her two-and-a-half-week trip, 
which included hiking in the Japanese 
Alps, climbing Mt. Fuji, and visits to 
Tokyo, Kyoto and Hiroshima. 

Solution for jet lag 

The title for Sanderson’s presentation, 
“Trekking in Japan,” was truly ap- 
propriate. Recalling the jet lag the 
travelers experienced upon their arrival 
at Tokyo, she told of their solution for 
dealing with this familiar problem: tak- 
ing a three-mile walk around the moat 
that surrounds the Imperial Palace. 

Her slide-view of the Palace in the 
foreground, with its beautiful hand-fitted 
stonework, contrasted with that of 
modern Tokyo in the background. 

She spoke of the subway where polite 
commuters never push or shove, and 
where young school children can travel in 
an atmosphere of complete safety. The 
four o’ clock rush-hour scene pictured the 
many shoeshine and shoe repair ‘‘sta- 
tions’’ set up all around the subway. A 
familiar sight was the video game ar- 


cades, as popular in Japan as they are. 


here. In Japan, however, the people sit 
down to play! 
Japanese dress alike 

Style of dress for the Japanese, 
reported Sanderson, is fairly conservative 
and unlike her Japanese-designed outfit, 
reflects a western taste. Japanese often 
dress alike. The school children all wear 
uniforms; the boys in dark pants and 
white shirts, and the girls’in plaid skirts, 
white shirts and round straw hats. 

A slide of bank employees in Kyoto 
showed all the young women wearing 
identical outfits — ‘like McDonald’s 
waitresses,’’ Sanderson quipped. 
Japanese delight in wearing sweatshirts 
with American lettering. Sanderson 
recalled seeing one with ‘‘Melrose”’ on it! 

“‘Japan,’”’ Sanderson said, “is a very 
child-centered society. Parents and grand- 
parents are very much involved with their 
children.”’ She recalled seeing tricycles 
parked outside many of the little shops. 
Parents often bring their children to 
work, integrating them into their work 
lives. 


Climbing the Alps 

Leaving Tokyo, and beginning their as- 
cent into the Japanese Alps, the travelers 
discovered another ‘‘cure’”’ for jet lag: the 
spa. With the many natural hot springs 
located halfway into the Alps, the tunnel 
baths provided a relaxing and energizing 
beginning for their trek. Their mountain 
climb included hiking up a long river, 
crossing over a bouncy suspension 
bridge, tramping on planking constructed 


-over a swamp, and cautiously wending 


their way over a snow bridge. 

There were huts along the way where 
one could get food and souvenirs, and 
there were inns where one could spend the 
night. The travelers, trudging through 
snow at an altitude of some 8,000 feet, 
hiked almost to the peak. Views were 
spectacular and Sanderson’s slides attest 
to the exciting thrill she felt as she 
photographed the snowy peaks of the 
Alps. 

One interesting slide portrayed the 
beauty of the flowers blooming against a 
snowy background. Rhododendrons, not 
in bloom on the hikers’ ascent, were com- 
pletely in blossom on their descent, three 
days later. . 

Not quite to the top 

Their climb up Mt. Fuji, with its 
altitude of 12,000 feet, was an adventure 
of a different sort. Taking a bus partway 
up, they began their hike at the fifth sta- 
tion. A steep climb, it can be very 
dangerous in the winter. Slides pictured 
a series of buildings built into the moun- 
tains, their roofs piled with rocks in 
defense of the strong winds. Forced to 
turn back because of wind, snow and 
altitude, the climbers did not quite reach 
the top of Mt. Fuji. 

Next on the agenda was a visit to old 
Kyoto where the travelers viewed the 
Rianji Temple, with its beautiful lily pond 
and famous Rock Garden. The garden, 
created in the 17th century, consists of 
three elements: white gravel, rocks set in 
various places, and moss growing about 
the rocks. No one is allowed to walk on 
the gravel, and photographs had to be 
taken from a special path surrounding the 
garden. 

Tie it to a tree 

The Haian Shrine at Gian Corner of- 
fered the travelers some interesting and 
colorful architecture. Hian, a religion 
older than Buddhism, emphasizes nature 
worship. Of special delight was the prayer 
tree where one could write a little prayer, 
tie it to the tree, and hope for its 
fulfillment. 

A side trip featured a visit to the 
Horyu-ji Temple, built in 700 AD, the 
oldest wooden structure in Japan. The 
beautiful temple grounds cover three 


square miles. 

Many of Sanderson’s slides offered in- 
credible views of Japan’s marvelous trees, 
with their interesting shapes. Trees, con- 
sidered holy, are never discarded. Old 
trees are propped up if necessary, in order 
to be preserved. 

Like a jig-saw puzzle 

One of the souvenirs displayed by 
Sanderson was a wood-blocked, silk 
screened scarf picturing the rooftops of 
Kyoto. ‘“‘Homes are clustered so close 
together,’’ she said, ‘‘the rooftops look 
almost as if they were pieces of a jigsaw 
puzzle.”’ She added that the Japanese feel 
little need for lots of space around them. 
Every bit of space around a house is land- 
scaped, not with grass, but with a garden. 

Fountains in Japan are numerous and 
drinking from them is considered good 
luck. Sanderson observed that , although 
Japanese allow neither dogs nor outside 
footwear in their homes, they have no 
qualms about drinking from a public cup! 

Slides of modern Kyoto depicted food- 
selling arcades and shopping arcades, 
similar to our malls. A crowded magazine 
stand set the scene for an unusual 
Japanese custom: homeward-bound 
workers, pausing to stand and read adult 
comic books. 

Women over 25 not to work 

Women workers in Japan are young, 
and all the want-ads specify ‘‘25 years, or 

younger.’ With the exception of those 
who own their own business, women are 
not supposed to be employed after 25 
years of age. 

Included in the itinerary was a touching 
visit to Hiroshima. There the travelers 
viewed the A-Bomb Dome, the Peace 
Museum, the eternal flame, the bell that 
always tolls, and a children’s memorial. 

The A-Bomb Dome, serving as a 
reminder of the devastating effects of the 
bomb, is actually the remains of an 
astrological observatory. Wreaths, con- 
structed of paper origami cranes, are plac- 
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Sanderson conducts armchair trip to Japan 


ed on the grounds there, serving as 
memorials to those killed by the bomb. 
Traditionally, if 1,000 of these colorful 
paper cranes are strung together, a wish 
will be granted. The children’s memorial 
honors middle-school children who were 
doing war-relief work in Hiroshima at the 
time the bomb was dropped. 
Paring things down 

On a cultural note, the travelers were 
treated to some interesting and unusual 
theater. The Noh Drama, the oldest form 
of Japanese drama, is typical of the 
Japanese concept of keeping art to a 
minimum. “‘They pare things down to less 
and less, instead of adding more and 
more,’ Sanderson observed. 

In Noh Drama, the actors are all men; 
for women’s parts, they wear masks. This 
drama, slow and stylized, involves 
dramatic body movement and much foot 
stamping. Drums are buried in sand 
underneath the wooden state, creating an 
interesting reverberation in response to 
the stamping. Drama is so slow, people 
in the audience fall asleep. Sanderson 
recalled one scene where everyone on 
stage sat absolutely stationary for 20 
minutes! 


Puppets life-size 

Another theater experience with the 
Bunraku, or adult puppet theater, where 
puppets are almost lifesize. They are 
operated by men garbed i in black clothing. 
Although the men are in full view of the 
audience, the lifelike movement of the 
puppets is so fascinating, the men soon 
go unnoticed. 

Bringing her intriguing “journey” to a 
close, Sanderson focused her remaining 
slides on scenes of a lighter vein: one, of 
Japanese teenagers breakdancing; the 
other of a lifesize rendition of the popular 
Japanese good-luck and fertility symbol. 
A hearty round of applause followed, ex- 
pressing the audience’s delight in their 
“afternoon jaunt” to Japan! 
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HAVERHILL FIRE STATION dresses up for Christmas. 
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Student discusses life in Senegal 


Rose Farah was born in Senegal, 
Africa. She is married and has two 
children, one of whom attended NECC. 
She speaks English, French, and Arabic. 
This is the story of how she sees her 
country. 


Senegal, the country where | was born 

Senegal is situated in West Africa. This 
coastal country is surrounded by 
Mauritania in the north, Guinea in the 
south, Mali in the east, and the North 
Atlantic Ocean in the west. The popula- 
tion of Senegal is 4,908,529 — including 
8,000 Lebanese, and 5,000 French. 
Despite the thinking of most people, 
white and black people live in Africa. The 
area is 196,192 km’. 

The national language is French, but 
many other dialects are spoken. Among 
these twelve dialects, the most popular is 
“Quoloff.”” Because Senegal was a French 
colony, the language used in education is 
French. Before the independence, Sen- 
egalese diplomas were equivalent to 
French diplomas. 

After the Independence, the Senegalese 
government adopted a new system of 
education, and therefore, the two 
diplomas are no longer equivalent. The 
late French president, General Charles De 
Gaulle, gave Senegal its Independence in 
1960. Fortunately, not one bullet was 
fired during this transaction. 

The first black president to be elected 


was Leopold-Sedar-Senghor. He received 
his PhD in French grammar, and he wrote 
many poems. He graduated from The Sor- 
borne, the famous university in Paris. 

He is so knowledgeable that when he 
speaks, he has the people’s undivided at- 
tention. He governed the country for 20 
years. After the end of his term, he gave 
the presidency to his pupil and vice- 
president Abdou-Diouf. 

Dakar is capital 

The capital of Senegal is Dakar. All the 
administrative offices and embassies are 
in this city. In Dakar, one finds all kinds 
of buildings. Contrary to what people 
think, we do not live in trees or huts. 
There are beautiful beaches along the 
coast, some near the capital, and some 
along the west coast. 

From there, tourists can travel to a 
historical island of Yoree. The tourists go 
to this island to see the slave museums. 
This was the site from which African 
slaves where traded, most of them 
brought to the New World. 

In the museum, they still have the jail 
where all the slaves stayed before they 
were taken. 

Senegal had only one airport and it is 
situated near Dakar. All kinds of flights 
land there, even the big supersonic 
airplane, the Concorde. Now there are 
four flights which go between the U.S. 
and Senegal. The names of the companies 
are Pan-Am and Air Africa. 


ESL ‘Melting Pot’ 


helps students grow 


by Elke Schneider, foreign student 
Coming from West Germany, a coun- 
try with one of the more difficult school 
systems in Europe, where strict social 
and academic requirements govern a stu- 
dent’s life, leaving little time for leisure 
and where contact with foreign students 
is rare, I was not prepared for what I 
would encounter at Northern Essex Com- 
munity College in Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

I had signed up for ESL-4, a course of 
intensive English for foreign students. 
Upon entering room C-209, I could not 
believe my eyes: approximately 20 peo- 
ple, ages ranging from 20 to 30 years, 
made up the most unusual group I had 
ever seen. A torrent of unfamiliar sounds 
and words hit my ears. Spanish, Lebanese 
and Vietnamese all filled the air like an 
orchestra tuning its instruments for a 
concert. 

Skin colors from freckled white to light 
cocoa to chocolate brown; hair from soft 
blond to curly brown to black to the 
Asians’ shining, bluish-black hair struck 
me. Sky blue eyes, black and liquid brown 
ones, almond shaped and cherry sized 
ones looked at me curiously. 

An international zoo of human beings 
would have to get along in this room for 
the next 15 weeks. Was this the famous 
American Melting Pot I had heard so 
much about, and was I to become part of 
it? 

It made us grow 

Being strangers in a foreign country, 
learning English was our common goal. 
Soon it made us grow into a strong unit, 
supporting each other in spite of com-~ 


ESL 
Students 


munication problems. What did we know 
about each others’ experiences, customs 
and private responsibilities? There were 


‘For seven hours a week, our 
different roots mattered little, 
for we were studying grammar, 
writing essays, practicing con- 
versation and having quizzes 
and test frequently.’ 


mothers like Arpine having fled Beirut 
with her family; fathers like Buu from 
Vietnam struggling to make a living for 
his young dependents; and Tu An Guyien 
who is still worried about his relatives left 
behind; students like Richard from 
Taiwan, or refugees like Miroslaw from 
Poland. 

For seven hours a week, our different 
roots mattered little, for we were study- 
ing grammar, writing essays, practicing 
conversation, and having quizzes and 
tests frequently. Every exam was ex- 
plained so that it was surprisingly easy 
for some, quite hard for others. 

The atmosphere in class was always 
relaxed and pleasant, mainly due to our 
instructor’s calm appearance. Sandra 
Fotinos, never acted hectic or impatient 
in front of her students. A soft voice 
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Rose Farah (on right) 
— Maria Manzi photo. 
Islam and Christian 

The people of Senegal are divided into 
two different religions, Muslim and Chris- 
tian, but the majority are Muslim. 

The only crops is peanuts. On the other 
hand, tourism is the best thing. All year 
long the weather is hot. The rainy season 
is between July and October, and the dry 
season lasts the rest of the year. In the 
dry season, we can plant all kinds of 
vegetables, flowers, and exotic fruits. 

All parks are situated far away from 
the capital. The most popular one, Nikolo- 
Koba, is situated 500 km from the capital. 

All the wild animals are free. To visit 
the park, you need at least one week, and 
must have a good guide in a car. The area 


of this park is 800,000 hectares. Three dif- 
ferent rivers water the park, without 
which the park would be a desert. 

The railroad system has 1,034 km to 
unite all other cities in Senegal. Some of 
the trains have air conditioning. Twice a 
week, a train goes to Mali. 


French imports popular 

Senegal imports a lot of ingredients and 
most are imported from France, even 
cars. The most popular cars imported are 
Renaults, Puegeots, and Citroens. All 
government cars are Citroens, and all of 
them are black. 

Sometimes one sees a Chevrolet, but 
they are twice as expensive as Renaults. 
Cars get gasoline by liters, and the price 
is 365 francs, or about 90 cents a liter. 
People travel by car, not by camel or 
donkey. All the roads are tarred, not 
gravelled. 

Fish is the most popular food, because 
it is cheaper than most meats. The na- 
tional Senegalese dish is fish, vegetables, 
and red rice. Senegalese eat a lot of rice 
prepared with tomato sauce. The second 
most popular dish is made with peanut 
butter, chicken and white rice. Senegalese 
people use a lot of peanut oil in their 
cooking. 

Even though I left this country for the 
sake of my children’s future, I can’t 
forget the memorable years I spent with 
my family and friends. 


presented the tricky grammar gently to 
our ears. In her role as foreign student ad- 
viser — and not only because of that — 
Sandra would . willingly listen to her 
students’ school and private problems. I 
believe we shared mutual respect. In ad- 
dition, she permitted us to call her by her 
first name, something which never would 
have been allowed in a German class 
room. 


_Not the only difference 

This was not the only difference I 
discovered when thinking back to my last 
English class at the Pestalozzi- 
Gymnasium in Munich. 

Alexander Weger, English teacher of 
the 11A, appeared to be a notable excep- 
tion, by at least outwardly, not swimm- 
ing with the stream of traditional German 
teachers in suits, their blood circulation 
nearly cut off by the noose of their ties. 
He was one of the more easy going, 
“alternative” instructors; yet, he manag- 
ed to keep distance between students and 
him. Being mostly unapproachable, he 


represented the typical German teacher ~ 


not caring for individual contact with 
students, because it could affect his 
objectivity. 

Mr. Weger’s lessons were disorganized, 
yet interesting since we read short stories 
and recent English and American 
newspaper articles and studied the ap- 
propriate vocabulary at the same time, 
During the sixth year of English, gram- 
mar was not covered anymore, also con- 
versation and speaking laboratories were 
missing so that English became a stiff 
and dry language study. 

Pressure lay heavy on our shoulders 

Pressure lay heavy on our shoulders in 
that class, for 90 percent of the grade was 
a result of two exams, two term papers 
which had to be written in class, and 
several unannounced quizzes. These tests 
were tough because no single explanation 


or tip was given. With only four hours a 
week of classroom English, it required 
high concentration and was not really 
fun. 

The tremendous demands caused an in- 
crease in rivalry, but since German 
students from the fifth to the eleventh 
grade belong to one class community, 
Darwin's struggle for the “‘survival of the 
fittest’’ did not destroy our common 
bond. Seven years of sharing school and 
private experiences had given it a pretty 
solid foundation. 

Our group of 27 typical German girls, 
included the proverbial exception, our 


_ punk lady who could have aroused the en- 


vy of any Zulu tribe beauty with her solid- 
ly pierced ears and assorted heavy metal 
around neck and wrists. We all sat in the 
same boat; every one desired to pass this 
course and move up to the next grade. 

In spite of the high academic level and 
the specific theoretical vocabulary, 
English was never a lively, interesting 
subject to study, or a practical means of 
communication. It was a just a dry mat- 
ter, and a pain in the neck for most of us. 


ESL-4 ... taught me many things 

Attending ESL-4 for one semester, 
taught me many things. Living with peo- 
ple from every walk of life, observing and 
learning about a country’s different 
customs was what brought a language to 
life. Quite as important was everyone’s 
willingness to experiment in communica- 
tion, slowly losing fear of embarrassment 
in spite of still limited abilities and step- 
ping forward to truly make contact with 
other human beings. 

I thank my friends in ESL for helping 
me realize this in its full capacity, for it 
awoke a new interest in language and peo- 
ple in me. It influenced me in my decision 
to become a foreign language teacher, and 
sometime in the future to teach foreign 
students like all of us in ESL. 


Rincon Hispano 


"Twas the night before Christmas, and 
all through the CASA 
Not acreature was stirring, CARAMBA! 
QUE PASA? 
The stockings were hung CON MUCHO 
CUIDADO 
In hopes that SAN NICOLAS would feel 
OBLIGADO 
To leave a few COSAS AQUI and ALLI 


‘ For CHICO Y CHICA and something 


PARA MI. 


LOS NINOS were snuggled all safe in 

their CAMAS some in VESTIDOS and 
some in PIJAMAS. 
Their little CABEZAS are full of good 
things ; 
They're all ESPERANDO QUE Santa 
will bring. 


Santa ESTA in the corner saloon 
MUY BORRACHO since mid afternoon. 
MAMA is sitting beside LA VENTANA 
Shinning her rolling pin PARA 
MANANA. 


When Santa returns to his home 
ZIGZAGUEANDO 
Lit up like the Star Spangled Banner, 


CANTANDO 

Then MAMA will send him to bed with 
a right. 

Merry Christmas A TODOS and A 
TODOS, good night. 


Feliz Navidad y prospero ano nuevo 
Prof. Donald Conway 
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New music hits it big on charts 
NODE 


by Eric Johnson 

Today, new music is being turned out 
by artists at a faster rate than ever 
before. Music stores and radio stations 
are being swampéd with new music. Have 
you ever wondered why the walls in your 
music store have a new look, shelves and 
more shelves of albums, and the rack of 
45’s looks absolutely cramped? 

A strange thing has and is still contin- 
ing to happen in the music industry. 
Everyone is hitting it big on the Top 40 
charts, from the no-name artists like 
Scritti Politti and Mr. Mister to big guns 
such as Heart and ZZ Top. A survey 
taken from the last U.S. Top 30 count- 
down shows arise in groups in the “‘final- 
ly hitting it big’’ category. 

Scritti Politti’s got a “Perfect Way” 

Scritti Politti (think in Italian and 
you'll pronounce it right) has exploded on- 
to the charts with his hit, “‘Perfect Way.”’ 
This single is getting a lot of air play, dur- 
ing both day and night (some stations 
play new music just during the night-time 
to see how listeners take to it.) ‘‘Perfect 
Way” is also very big in a lot of night 


clubs because of its danceability. This is - 


an almost perfect song and deserves an 
almost perfect score. * * * 
Wings work for Mr. Mister 
Mr. Mister is a group that has made it 
big with its first single ‘“Broken Wings” 
of the “Welcome to the Real World” 


album. This single cannot be praised 
enough — a song that comes out and im- 
mediately becomes number one is scary, 
and is usually labeled a ‘“‘burn out.” 
“Broken Wings”’has stayed number one, 
and will probably stay high on the charts 
because it is that good. The lyrics and 
music go together like bread and butter, 

and the tempo is almost mesmerizing. 
Another reason this song is riding so 
high is because of the video. It too has 
the type of style the song puts across. 
This is just the first single from Mr. 
Mister’s album and if this is any indica- 
tion of the type of quality music this 

group is going to put out, look out! 

se Yo 


‘Bad Medicine’ gives 
good entertainment 


by Jim Barr 
Laughter is the ‘Bad’ Medicine 

An interesting cast, an unlikely plot, 
and humor make ‘Bad Medicine’ an enter- 
taining choice for an evening out at the 
movies. 

Steve Guttenberg stars, studying at 
the Madeira Medical Institute deep in the 
heart of the banana republic. The school, 
owned by Alan Arkin as Madeira, is a sar- 
castic and comic wasteland of medical 
student refugees, kicked out of “‘better”’ 
schools for various reasons. They gather 
here to someday be among the ranks of 
the medical profession. 

Guttenberg’s antics unfold more 
serious attitudes as he and his colleagues 
steal medical supplies and set. up an il- 
legal ‘‘clinic’’ which helps out rural South 
Americans who’ve been abandoned by 
the government. These heroic efforts, 
although sanctioned at first, are finally 
rewarded at the end when Guttenberg’s 
father, played by Bill Macy, visits him 
and comes down with an acute bug of 


‘To Live and 
tedious and 


boy Laurie Stewart. 

Picture this — good guys, bad guys, 
shootings, car chases, graphic violence — 
and throughout the entire film the person 
seated next to you is sound asleep. This 
is what “To Live and Die in L.A.” is all 
about. 


This disappointment from veteran 
director William Friedkin never supplies 
any shred of interesting material to the 
viewer. From the very beginning of the 
film, we are not given any clear storyline, 
only a jumble of disconnected crimes and 
killings. 


The basic plot of ‘“‘To Live and Die in 
L.A.” centers around two C.I.A. agents 
who are out to capture a professional 
counterfeiter. After seeing these char- 
acters chase each other across the screen 
for a tedious two hours, though, you can’t 
seem to remember any of their names. 
None of them make any lasting impres- 
sion, they are all just lifeless figures that 
never give us anything to care about. 

The only bright spot in this otherwise 
dim movie is the soundtrack performed 
by Wang Chung. It’s the only thing that 
keeps you entertained while waiting for 
the movie to end. 


food poisoning, requiring emergency 
treatment that Guttenberg and his team 
administer successfully. 

Good performances are delivered by all, 
with excellent script and fine directing. 
To any medical student, ‘“Bad Medicine” 
should provide comic relief from the stuf- 
fy doldrums of academics, and to the 
general public, laughter will be the best 
medicine (or maybe the ‘‘bad’’ medicine!) 

Please welcome 
‘Santa Claus, the movie’ 

No, this isn’t another dreary and im- 
mature drama about old St. Nick, but in- 
stead a dazzling and heart-warming 
story, updated and timely for the 1985 
Christmas season. 

David Huddleston stars as the man 
who becomes Santa Clause by getting 
lost in a snowstorm with his wife and then 
being found by the elves of the North 
Pole. The elves tell him that he and his 
wife are destined to live forever with them 
to provide toys and happiness for children 
worldwide. 


Die in L.A.’ 
uninspired 


“To Live and Die in L.A.”’ promised to 
be a movie full of adventure, but all that 
it turned out to. be was a waste of time 
and money. 

One Magic Christmas 

‘One Magic Christmas” is one of the 
best movies to come along this season. 

This soul-reaching film is set in a small 
town where a woman, Ginny Grainger 
(Mary Steenbergen) and her family are 
trying to make ends meet. They are oblig- 
ed to move from their home. 

Ginny has lost all Christmas spirit due 
to their hardships and it is the mission 
of Gideon, the Christmas angel (Harry 
Dean Stanton), that helps her recapture 
the joy of the season. 

“One Magic Christmas” is a thought- 
provoking film. It deals with both the 
dark and happy sides of life. 

Despite its ““G” rating, this isn’t geared 
toward a very young audience. The plot 
is complex and small children may not 
understand the story being told, especial- 
ly one scene which deals with death. The 
film is designed more for older audiences 
who can appreciate its theme. 

“One Magic Christmas” is a story for 
almost anyone who has lost something in 
life and hopes to regain it. 


“Turtles” is a Sting 

If you are a heavy Police fan, you can’t 
help liking some of the cuts of Sting’s 
Dream of the Blue Turtles album. “Love 
is the Seventh Wave’ is the latest release, 
and doesn’t seem to be coming across as 
ahit, at least if you compare it to the first 
release off his album, “If You Love 
Somebody Set Them Free.”’ It seems to 


be lacking the punch in some of his other | 


works. The beginning of the song puts 
you in a funny mood, and the lyrics and 
the video are also funny in a way. “Love 
is the Seventh Wave’ is a listener’s song. 
Casual as it may be, Sting’s writing is still 
impressive, by himself or with the Police. 
“s**t 
New Bearded Afterburners 
The bearded Texas threesome have 
changed their format and have come out 
with a song called ‘‘Sleeping Bag,”’ of the 
new Afterburner”’ album. The scratchy 
guitar, which makes their songs so good, 
is still there but it’s just not the classic 
stuff anymore. They’ve changed over to 
drum machines and seem to be relying 
heavily on the synthesizer approach too 
much. 


If you ever heard the old ZZ Top, you’d 
swear this was a different group. The 
mistake they made was coming out with 
the album, Eliminator, which had too 


. many good songs on it. Now it seems im- 


During the film, we observe Santa com- 
ing to the rescue of an orphaned New 
York City boy, and saving the world from 
a diabolical toymaker, played by John 
Lithgow. Dudley Moore stars as Patch, 
a loveable elf who runs away and tries to 
make it big by marketing his own 
“‘elfmade”’ magic lollipops, among other 
things. 

The film is enhanced by superb special 
effects and impressive cinematography, 
all adding to the magic of this enchanting 
story (sorry if this sounds like a television 
commercial). Definitely take the kids to 
this one, and if you don’t have children, 
imagine you do and head off to the movies 
with an open mind, and a new attitude 
about Santa Claus. — 

No bite in ‘Once Bitten’ 

Imagine a film that features three 
teenagers seeking carnal knowledge, a 
vampiress seeking the blood of a male 
virgin, and a concerned teenage girl fear- 
ing for the fate of her boyfriend. 

If this sounds more like an excerpt from 


possible to top such a success. 
“Sleeping Bag” may be ZZ’s new style 
of Top 40 material. The beginning of the 
song is very catchy, but is lacking 
throughout. This switch over to flashy 
sound effects may be great for some 
bands, but it just doesn’t fit the bill for 
the straight forward, hard rockin’ ZZ Top. 
z* Yn 
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a college student’s portfolio of 
“Ridiculous Ideas in Fantasy,” it may as 
well be, because “‘Once Bitten’’ couldn’t 
be a more absurd and sophomoric feature 
to see this season. 

If it is entirely necessary, mention 
should be made of the plot and the film’s 
cast. Jim Carrey plays a popular high 
school senior, who makes repeated at- 
tempts to steal the virginity from Karen 
Hopkins, whose repeated resistance 
causes Carrey to stumble upon Lauren 
Hutton, an aging vampiress who bites 
him — you guessed it — three times; but 
Hopkins plays heroine in the end, when 
she comes to Carrey’s rescue and saves 
him just as he is about to receive the third 
bite. Need I say more? There you have, 
in one long sentence, an entire film’s ex- 
citement and drama. i 

About the other two teenagers? If you 
have a burning desire to know of their 
fate, this film is playing everywhere — 
have fun, and try not to fall asleep while 
you watch. 


Goddard’s ‘Hail Mary’ fails, 
violates something sacred 


by Ellen Hayes 

“Hail Mary,” directed by Jean-Luc 
Godard, has stirred controversy at home 
and abroad. It has been condemned by 
Catholics of all ages including Pope John 
Paul II. In the face of protests, the Sack 
Theatres cancelled its showing. Its 
screening at the Orson Welles Cinema > 


Mary she will become pregnant even 
though she is still a virgin. 

When Mary tells Joseph, her taxi- 
driver fiance, he is not happy to hear the 
news. In time, he accepts a chaste rela- 
tionship and they enter a marriage 
without sex. ; 

In contrast, adultery is dramatized in 


‘Some critics have called the film serious, devout, respectful. To 
me, the nudity and profanity are inappropriate.’ 


drew 200 demonstrators. In Frankfurt, 
Germany, protestors slashed the screen 
to stop the show. 

The film is a modern interpretation of 
the virgin birth of Christ. Mary, played 
by Myriem Roussel, is the Swiss teenage 
daughter of a gas station owner. She 
receives a visit from the Angel Gabriel, 
who arrives in a jet plane and is accom- 
panied by a little girl sidekick. He tells 


‘Helltown’ canned, 


by Willy Melody 

NBC’s ‘“‘Helltown”’ has been officially 
canned. Opposite ABC’s ‘‘Dynasty,”’ the 
number one rated show, it appears 
“‘Helltown’”’ never really had a chance. 


Critics of the program found Robert 
Blake to be one-dimensional, calling his 
character of Father Noah Hardstep 
“Baretta in a priest’s outfit.” Some 


the affair of a professor with his student 
named Eve. 

Mary is a basketball player. The ball is 
used as an image of the moon which sym- 
bolizes virginity. 

Some critics have called the film 
serious, devout, respectful. To me, the 
nudity and profanity are inappropriate. 

Godard has violated something holy 
and sacred. 


never given chance 


devout Christians have found his. 
character offensive, yet the announce- 
ment of the show’s cancellation is sad. 
It took Blake years to make a come- 
back from Baretta, and we may never see 
him again. You “‘Dynasty’” fans may in 
fact have sealed the man’s doom. 
“Helltown”’ was quality entertainment, 
not the predictable soap-opera type show 
that ‘‘Dynasty”’ has been over the years. 
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‘Mr. Typical NECC’ 


by Paul Heffernan 

The Northern Essex Board of Trustees 
fall enrollment report contained a profile 
of the ‘“‘average student”’ in the day divi- 
sion. This student is exactly 22, is taking 
11.56 credits during the semester, is 
female (56 percent), majors in liberal arts, 
and resides in Haverhill or Lawrence (34 
percent). 

The Observer staff, using the latest and 
most sophisticated statistical analysis 
techniques, was finally successful last 
week in locating the ‘‘typical’’ Northern 
Essex male student. 

Last Wednesday, after six weeks’ work 
with the school’s computer system, it 
groaned, sighed, printed out a name, then 
promptly broke down for 48 hours. 

Requests anonymity 

The student, when approached, asked 
that his name be withheld, but agreed to 
be interviewed. 

We located him in the game room, 
where he was looking for someone to 
jump start his car, and loan him $2 for 
gas money so he could get to work. The 
Observer agreed to help him with the 
jump start and the loan, in order to get 
the interview. 

We thought the short walk across the 
campus would give ample opportunity to 
conduct the interview. Asked what he lik- 
ed best about Northern Essex, the stu- 
dent replied, ‘‘Wow. Tough question. A 
really tough question. Gotta be a toss-up 
between the game room and the gym. I 
do hang out a lot here in the big book 
store, though.”’ 

At this point, the interviewee indicated 
the Bentley Library. When the Observer 
told him it was the library, he answered, 
“Wow. It’s the new signs they put up all 
over campus. I find it very confusing this 
year. Where IS the book store?” 

The Observer responded the book store 
was in the student center, directly in back 
of us at that point. ‘“‘Wow,”’ he replied. ‘I 
thought that was the game room 
building. Hey, have they sent the text 
books back yet?” 

“Mr. Typical” 

We had to tell our ‘Mr. Typical’ that 
the text books had been returned some 
time ago. 

Indicating the science building as we 
continued across campus, our subject 
stated, ‘‘I had a class in there once. It was 
tough. I mean tough.”’ 

At this point a faculty member ap- 
proached him and asked about a paper 
that was four weeks overdue. ‘Mr. 


 } 


Typical’s” response to the request was, 


“You are not going to believe this. I had 
it all done, eight pages. I was heading in 
to school this morning, rolled down the 
car window to wave to a bus load of or- 
phans, and it blew out the window.” 

When the faculty member noted that 
the exact same thing had happened last 
week, ‘‘Mr. Typical’’ answered, “And 
would you believe it, it was the same 
bus!” 

As we continued toward the parking 
lot, ‘‘“Mr. Typical” said, ‘‘Some of the 
faculty here just never believe you when 
you're telling the truth. Would you 
believe I had both my grandmothers pass 
away this semester?” 

Leaving this last question unanswered, 
we continued walking, hoping to ask at 
least a few pertinent questions before 
“Mr. Typical” had to rush off to work. 

“Are you a liberal arts major?” we 
asked. 

More tough questions 

“Wow. Tough question. You don’t ask 
any easy ones, do you? Let’s see now, ma- 
jor. Actually I’m kind of in between ma- 
jors at the moment. I was going to sit 
down and think it out when we got the 
week out of school.” 

The Observer had to explain that the 
semester was drawing to a close with no 
more time off. “Mr. Typical’ frowned and 
slowed down somewhat. 

“You know, college life is a grind. A real 
grind. Can I put off answering any more 
questions for right now?”’ 

We passed the liberal arts building and 
started up the stairs to the parking lot 
when ‘‘Mr. Typical’’ asked what publica- 
tion he was being interviewed for. We ex- 
plained it was for the Observer, the 
NECC school paper. ‘‘Oh, hey, sure,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘That’s the paper I see in the 
racks in the lobby, right?” 

At this point the Observer loaned him 
$2 for gas, and the additional $2 he re- 
quested.for tolls, and turned back toward 
campus. It was time to review the ad- 
vanced computer techniques we had us- 
ed. Something HAD to be wrong with our 
system. 

The Observer passed ‘‘Mr. Typical”’ 
last week. He was headed for the gym, 
with one red sneaker and one green 
sneaker tied around his neck. He shouted. 
“Hey, love your paper. I read that thing 
every day when it comes out. Faithfully.” 


He walked a few more feet, then called 
out, “‘College life is great, and you can 
quote me on that.” 

And we do. 


Best wishes to all 


by Paul Heffernan 

This is the last issue of the Observer 
before semester break and the Christmas 
holiday. September seems like yesterday. 

The Bentley Library is busy with 
students researching term papers. 
Students who had not previously been 
seen carrying books are now seen actual- 
ly reading books. Finals week looms on 
the very near horizon, bringing comfort 
to some, and sheer panic to most. A 
quieter, more serious attitude seems to 
permeate the campus. 

To the small portion of the student 
body that is enduring its last finals week, 
we at the Observer offer our best wishes 
for your future. We also hope you will not 
forget Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege, and will become active in alumni af- 
fairs. Your life-long support is needed and 
will be greatly appreciated by those who 
follow you. 


For those who will remain at NECC, we 
have compiled a short Christmas list. 

For the returning student: 

Good grades, good skiing, and an easy 
spring schedule. 

For the faculty: 

Tenure, sabbaticals without end, and a 
flock of Einsteins in your spring classes. 

For the entire staff: 

Higher pay, longer vacations, decreas- 


‘ed work loads, and early retirement. 


For President John R. Dimitry: 

An appropriation from the Legislature 
for $5M, to be used at his discretion: 

For Betty Arnold, journalism 
professor: 

A 64 page January issue with a 16 page 
color pull-out section, and one sports- 
writer/photographer who will cover every 
sporting event of the spring semester. 

Ho! Ho! Ho! 


The Observer staff 


Tough loss Herb! You now owe me your Car, a year’s 
tuition, and three term papers. Make 
want to be on the dean’s list again.Z 
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Too many code blues 


by Andrea Wallace 

“Code blue, code blue,” is a killing 
sound heard all too often throughout 
various hospitals in the country. 

This call summons a medical team to 
resuscitate a patient after he stops 
breathing. Doctors and technicians work 
their miracles and walk away, but what 
about the patient? 

Doesn’t a person have the right to die? 
Do doctors and technicians really have 
the authority to force life in a person? 
Most will say ‘‘yes,”’ but for illogical 
reasons. 

The rapid advance of life-prolonging 
medical technology has blurred the tradi- 
tional meanings of life and death. Expen- 
sive hospital machinery now extends life 
to those who previously would have been 
too sick to survive. 

No exceptions 

Euthanasia remains classified as 
murder under the criminal code. There are 
no real exceptions, whether it be a coma 
victim who has suffered severe brain 
damage or a severely retarded or han- 
dicapped child who has no real hope of 
leading a normal life without undergoing 
numerous generations. 

In 1983, the U.S. Justice Department 
filed a lawsuit to determine whether a 
New York couple improperly denied life- 
saving surgery to their handicapped 
newborn dubbed Baby Jane-Doe. 


Who can forget the case of nurse Bar- 
bara Huttman, accused of murder after 
refusing to resuscitate a cancer victim a 
53rd time? 

Mercy killing a crime 

Who is really committing the crime in 
a mercy killing? Is it the person, compas- 
sionate enough to let his loved one out of 
misery, or is a society forcing the medical 
field to continually extend the lives of 
people who wish to die? 

The medics become so determined in 
their effort to extend life for as long as 
medically possible that they forget to 
take into concern the kind of life they are 
extending. 

What kind of hope does a brain dead 
person have of ever recovering or a 
severely handicapped newborn of leading 
a normal life? 

It’s easy to take objective points of 
view on these cases, but what if it were 
you or your mother? Wouldn’t the 
answers change since the cases would be 
hitting a lot closer home? 

We as a society have become so self- 
righteous that we think meddling in 
God’s work is our duty. We have turned 
it into a legal obligation. We actually 
believe we have the right to prolong the 
“life” of an already suffering person. 

It’s time to realize that a re- 
examination of our methods of logic is 
long past due. 


We need less voice pollution 


by Mary Ann Grabowski 

Any day, any week, any month of the 
year, a walk through the hallowed halls 
of NECC will bring to your ears ringing 
from the sound of four-letter words. It 
was always our understanding that one 
of the reasons for attending an institution 
of higher learning was to learn how to talk 
with appropriate descriptive words and 
phrases. 

English composition classes certainly 
don’t advocate such adjectives which ap- 
pear to pop up in every sentence at least 
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once. For lack of better descriptive words, 
maybe students should carry around a 
Thesaurus to remind them that the “‘real 
world” and professionalism will not 
tolerate such ‘‘voice pollution.”’ 

Many students are personally in- 
timidated by this pollution. We don’t 
have the choice of whether to attend 
classes or walk through crowds in the 
halls. Just as smoking and non-smoking 
areas of public places have been establish- 
ed, maybe too, voice pollution areas can 
‘be maintained. 
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Pub of the 
Universe 


Dr. Walter Fahey is a professor of 
sociology at Gloucestershire College of 
Arts and Technology. He talks about the 
oligarchy in the British media, and its far 
reaching effects. 

by Glen Bergendahl 
Gatekeepers of the news 

Alister Burnett and Sir Robin Daye are 
two of the most widely known and in- 
fluential news anchors in Britain. Fahey 
refers to them as’two of the media’s 
gatekeepers. ‘‘Not only do they read the 
news—they have full editorial control 
over what is left out of the news. They can 
ignore certain issues if they want to.” 

Another well-known gatekeeper of the 
British media is Rupert Murdoch. Along 
‘with owning three newspapers in London 


.— The Sun, The Times and News of the. __.: 


World — Murdoch owns London 
Weekend Television, Capital Radio and 
recently purchased ‘“‘Elle,’’ a magazine in 
France. 
Murdoch is gaining interests world 
_ wide, including an empire embracing ma- 
jor cities in the United States. He is the 
publisher of Argus Books Company and 
Allied Publications (children’s books) as 
well. The pattern forming suggests Mur- 
doch is gradually gaining control of 
newspapers, television, and radio news 
and leisure activities as well. He is cur- 
rently negotiating for the rights to buy 
out 20th Century Fox Studios in the 
United States. 

Murdoch also owns half of Scotland’s 
newspapers, one in Australia and 37 per- 
cent of the Bermuda Broadcasting Com- 
pany. In West Germany, Murdoch owns 
50 percent of Reditune-Thordsen a 
publishing company. 


Murdoch’s papers 
are Maggie’s papers 

Fahey points out the ramifications of 
widespread control. ‘‘Anything Murdoch 
controls never has anything negative 
about Mrs. Thatcher. In fact, they are 
good friends. Murdoch papers are Mag- 
gie’s papers.’ 

The only newspapers in London not 
considered right wing and totally conser- 
vative are the Guardian and the Mirror. 
However, the Mirror is not considered a 
“serious’’ newspaper. It has little hard 
news, focusing scandalous innuendo. 

The sky is the limit 

While the monopolies commission 
regulates how many media outlets one 
person can control, Fahey comments, 
“The commission comes under the prime 
minister. Therefore if one is favorable 
towards government in his/her view- 
points, one can own as many media 
outlets as he can afford.” 

A recent public opinion poll asked 
whether or not the BBC could be trusted 
to report things accurately and objective- 
ly. The poll showed just over 50 percent 
felt the BBC could be trusted. 

Under the License and Agreement Act, 
the BBC charter states both sides of a 
political opinion must be reported during 
a broadcast. “‘But,’’ Fahey claims, “the: 
BBC has vetted anyone in politics—left; 
of center.”’ 

As an example of the current govern- 
ment controlling British television news, 
Fahey points out the coverage of the 
Falklands War. ‘The BBC and ITV said 
they would present the war as it was hap- 
pening,” Fahey recalls. 

Glasgow media claims bias 

A media group from Glasgow has made 
accusations the past three years— 
claiming the BBC and ITV did not report 

.the war as it was happening. Specifical- 
ly, the charges are: 
¢ The Thatcher government exercised 
deliberate censorship of the media. No ac- 
tual film was shown until the war was in 
its third week. 
e The government lied about the actual 
number of British casualties. The 
Glasgow group claims a British jet was 
brought down-yet this was never 
reported. 
e The media tabbed the Falklands War, 
the ‘‘Cheerful War,’’. Newspapers 
reported royalty was at Southhampton to 
greet the troops on arrival home, yet the 


’ media presents,” 


Glasgow media has documented quotes 
from soldiers claiming no body was there 
to greet them. 
e Mrs. Thatcher requested no injured 
soldiers at the parade ‘‘celebration.”’ In 
the end however, there were soldiers in 
wheelchairs in attendance. 
Censoring censorship 

At first, the Glasgow Media group was 
not allowed to air their accusations in 
England. Eventually, the BBC did allow 
air time for the group. ‘‘Those who had 
the opportunity to go on television claim 
the BBC showed only 30 seconds of blank 
screen with the word censored across the 
screen. The Glasgow people claim eight 
minutes of air time was actually taken out 
of the program,” Fahey explains. 

“One London newspaper ran a front 
page story the day theBritish sank a 
ship. The headline read, ““‘GOTCHA!”’ 
They didn’t seem at all concerned with 
the fact Argentinians died on that ship, 
Fahey comments. 

A history of hate 
The only time the BBC has ever gone 


Secretary of England ordered a program 
banned. ‘‘The BBC invited two speakers 
to discuss the issue of Ulster in Northern 
Ireland. The two guests were from ex- 
tremist groups on opposite sides of the 
issue. 

“‘While Protestants are the majority in 
Ireland, there are only one million in 
Ulster—and there are three million 
Catholics there. What has developed is a 
history of hate. Three million Catholics 
do not want to be under British rule. But 
the rest of Northern Ireland does,’’ Fahey 
says. 

This program was scheduled to be aired 
well over a year ago. Finally, it did get 
aired just over one month ago. “‘But,”’ 
Fahey notes, ‘‘it was well doctored.” 

Hypodermic svringe theory 

There are a number of documented 
theories which attempt to explain the 
cause and effect of what is said in the 
media. Fahey discusses four different 
ones. The first is known as the hypoder- 
mic syringe theory. 

“Orson Welles’ broadcast of ‘War of 
the Worlds’ is a prime example of this 
theory.”’ Fahey says. (Welles announced 
on the radio the Martians had invaded the 
world, causing mass hysteria. The theory 
suggests we are all putty in the hands of 
the media.) - 

Two step flow 

“Another theory is one known as the 
Two-Step flow model. The suggestion is 
— most people have made up their minds 
about certain issues before the media has 
any effect on an individual. We make up 
our own minds on issues by asking signifi- 
cant others in our lives their opinion. One 


person can act as an opinion controller.” 


“A good example of this is in my own 
home. The children might turn on televi- 
sion to Mrs. Thatcher. I, acting as the opi- 
nion controller, will shut it off,” Fahey 
notes. 

Uses and gratification approach 

The theory of uses and gratification 
states the media does not use the public, 
rather the public uses the media. If one 


_ derives no satisfaction through certain 


topics, one won't listen to it. Fahey com- 
ments, ‘‘People listen to Ronald Reagan’s 
political speeches because he has a 
soothing effect. It doesn’t matter that he 
talks a lot of rubbish.” 

The fourth theory on the effects of the 
media is called the cultural effects 
perspective. “‘It represents a long term 
community build up of certain images the 
Fahey says. 

The concept is one of psychological 
behaviorism. People are passive and will 
respond to a message if subjected to it 
enough. The media presents stimulus 
response models. Fahey gives a specific 
example: 

“T read a great number of medical jour- 
nals. There is not one picture of a man 
having emotional problems in any of 
them. Every picture is of a woman pop- 
ping pills — on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown. The media here portrays 
women as feeble minded idiots, whereas 
all the man has to do is go out for a few 
lagers with the boys and his problems are 
solved.” 

Nobody is immune 

Fahey concludes by saying: ‘‘Labels 
and stereotypes created by the media do 
get into our heads. None of us is immune 
from what they say. I don’t care who you 
are. Even the most educated person 
quotes the media to some degree.” 


on strike occurred when the Home , 


Feedback: 


Do you think you should pay student 
activity fees ae Sate! hour or a flat rate? 


by Andrea ae 


ROBIN MEILE, liberal arts: ‘‘The stu- 
dent’s activity fee should vary with how 
many activities the student engages in. 
I’m happy with the way the money’s split 
ups 
eck. 


SO apd 
DORIANNE BECKFORD, liberal arts: 
“We should pay by credit hours because 
if someone is only taking a couple of 
classes he shouldn’t have to pay so much. 
More money should go towards athletics 
because I’m an athlete.”’ 


STEVEN PERRY, liberal arts: ‘‘Credit 
hours because it’s not fair that everyone 
has to pay if they only have a few credits. 
I'd like to see more money go towards 
student services. 


PAULA NATALE, nursing: ‘‘We should 
pay a flat fee. The money should be 
broken up more equally than it is.’’ 


ROBERT WEST, computer science: “It 
sounds good to pay by credit hours. We 
should spend more on student services.’ 


3 
ROBERT LAVLOLETTE, criminal justice: 
“Flat fee. I may go full time and not use 
the facilities, but I know they're there if 
I want them. More money should go to 
student services because that’s the most 
important.”’ 


MARIA HUGHES, liberal arts: “Credit 
hours sound more reasonable. I’m happy 
with the way the money’s split up now.”’ 


— aa 2 ee 
JOHN PRUE, computer technology: “For 
students who are taking a lot of courses, 
paying by credit hours would be a finan- 


cial burden. Less money should be put — 


towards athletics and more towards stu- 
dent activities that everyone can enjoy.” 


el 


* 
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Claim your birthright 


by Jeff Jones 

With our ever increasing knowledge 
and awareness of the health hazards and 
new facts that continue to support the 
dangers of smoking not only in the 
smoker, but the non-smoker as well, it’s 
time we seek stricter laws and stepped- 
up enforcement of laws which protect the 
health and rights of non-smokers. 

Recent statistics indicate that. more 
than 5,000 people die each year as a direct 
result of passive smoke alone. 

Studies have shown that without ques- 
tion children who grow up in homes with 
parents who smoke, stand a much greater 
chance of developing smoke related 
diseases later in life than children of non- 
smoking parents. 

Harmful to babies 

The fetus also suffers the ill effects of 
passive smoke. Babies are born with in- 
creased incidence of birth defects. They 
mature at. a slower rate, much smaller, 


SMOKING IS HARZARDOUS to your health. 


with less resistance to diseases. 

Senior citizens who suffer from 
respiratory ailments such as bronchitis, 
emphysema and pneumonia stand to 
have these conditions worsened by 
passive smoke. \ 

With these facts known, non-smokers 
must push for laws banning smoking in 
public areas. 


Let’s claim our birthright 
We are born with pink, healthy lungs. 
It is our right to keep them that way. 
They should not be jeopardized by 
smokers, especially the ones who refuse 
to obey the signs which read NO SMOK-. 
ING AREA: 

,It’s annoying and sad to walk into a 
restaurant and realize you have to 
permeate a layer of smoke to find a table. 
It is just as bad to go to a club to enjoy 
the entertainment only to be forced to 
leave because your eyes are burning and 


— Jeff Jones photo. 


Political watch 


by Carl Mason 

For weeks and months to come, 
opinions will flow unstemmed as to what 
really happened in Geneva, Switzerland. 
And perhaps the only item people will 
agree upon is the fact that one of the more 
positive aspects of the summit was the 
forming of new opinions. Whether it was 
a thin beam of enlightenment for both 
Reagan and Gorbachev, or the dime-a- 
dozen views of the press, Geneva changed 
the way many people viewed the sinceri- 
ty of our two leaders. 

The item of agreement that neither of 
the superpowers had any difficulty agree- 
ing upon was a complete news blackout. 
But to keep things rolling, one of 
Reagan’s henchmen, White House chief 
of staff Donald T. Regan, speculated that 
women in particular, were ‘‘not going to 
understand (missile) throw-weights or 
what is happening in Afghanistan or 
what is happening in human rights. Some 
women will, but most women ... would 
rather read the human interest stuff of 
what happened.”’ 

Foot in mouth 

He retracted both the comment from 
the record and his right foot from his 
mouth. He said that he was ‘“‘horrified”’ 
at how an offhand remark during a 
lengthy mid-October interview was 
“‘misinterpreted.’’ He then proceeded to 
place his left foot in his mouth by stating 
that women were more interested in 
“peace and things of that nature” and 
had little or no concern for the ‘‘nitty- 
gritty in what is happening in the Geneva 
armament talks.” 

Journalists from around the world 

The 3,000 journalists from around the 
world were forced into a last resort, talk- 
ing to themselves. Reverend Jesse 
Jackson, on the other hand, had come to 
Geneva to make his own news. He tact- 
fully intercepted Mikhail Gorbachev on 
the Soviet leader’s own turf and 
presented Gorbachev with a petition 
centered around American concern for 
human rights in Russia. 

Jackson briefly spoke to Gorbachev, 
relaying his appreciation for the oppor- 


tunity to communicate with him, and 
again directly, although he gingerly con- 
fronted Gorbachev about the alleged 
mistreatment of Soviet Jews. The Soviet 
leader graciously accepted Jackson’s 
wishes and assured him that Jews are 
treated with the same respect as the en- 
tire Soviet people. He made no mention 
of the alleged state-run Jewish retreats 
operated in Siberia. 

As far as arms control was concerned, 
some tangible progress was said to be 
made concerning chemical weapons. 
Diminishing their numbers is not as dif- 
ficult as it seems. Our purportedly 
modest stockpiles have been slowly rot- 
ting away in various government toxic 
storehouses across the country. The 
Soviets have been storing theirs away in 
various government bomb craters across 
Afghanistan. 

“Star wars” 

The President returned home proclam- 
ing that S.D.I. was still on the table. But 
Reagan will soon be faced with a decision 
that he should have made a long time ago 
— whether he will pursue ‘“‘Star Wars” to 
the ends of the earth, or whether he will 
prove himself to be the seeker of peace 
that he has professed himself to be. 

Although it was Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger who first raised 
eyebrows concerning the Administra- 
tion’s position on arms reduction, it was 
his report that is so far one of the most 
critical. On the surface, it stressed 
against extending both the SALT 2 trea- 
ty and the ABM treaty. But the heart of 
the report dealt with the presence of an 
early warning radar system in Russia. 

Working on defense 

What this boils down to is that the 
Soviets are indeed working on a defense, 
and it is common knowledge that their 
defense build-up walks hand in hand with 
our offensive build-up. This has been the 
basis of Gorbechev’s argument since the 
beginning. 

As far as our SDI “research” is con- 
cerned, SDI office director Lt. Gen. 
James Abrahamson has decided that it 
is time to accelerate the pace of testing 


you can’t breathe and arrive home with 
clothes stinking with smoke! 
Equivalent of four packs 

On the average, the non-smoker inhales 
the equivalent of four packs of cigarettes 
during a night out. This means if you go 
out only one night per week, per year, you 
inhale the equivalent of 208 packs of 
cigarettes. Is this right? 

New and greater attention must be 
given to the rights of non-smokers. Laws 
which place stiff penalties on smokers 


caught smoking outside designated areas 
must be passed and strictly enforced. 
Develop safeguards © 

More stringent requirements must be 
developed for ventilation systems used in 
places where the public is allowed to 
smoke. 

We cannot deny the fact that smokers 
have the right to destroy their own lives; 
however, when this right results in the 
destruction of another person's life, 
something must be done, and done soon. 


Someone else’s fault 


John Foley 


In case you haven’t noticed, America » 


has been sporting a new suit recently. It’s 
‘called the law suit, and it seems everyone 
is eager to get into one. 

You've probably heard lawyers who 
specialize in personal injury claims refer- 
red to as ‘‘ambulance chasers.”’ 

It may not be considered the most 
respectable way for a lawyer to practice, 
but it can be the most profitable. 

Ever since the American Bar Associa- 
tion granted lawyers the right to adver- 
tise, it’s not unusual to see lawyers on TV 
urging accident victims to ‘‘call now” and 
learn their rights. 

Granted, there are many people who 
rightly deserve and receive appropriate 
compensation for injuries they suffer 
(minus a minimum of one-third for the 
lawyer, of course). But lately the situation 
seems to be getting slightly out of 
control. 

Burglar wins law suit 

A good example of how out of control 
law suits have become is the case of the 
burglar in California who was breaking in- 
to a local high school through the roof 
when the skylight gave way, dropping 
him to the floor below. He sustained in- 
juries that left him paralyzed. 

Now, the less informed observer might 
think the whole thing was the burglar’s 
fault. But, a closer look will reveal that 
the high shool should have provided the 
burglar with a stronger roof. 

So, doing what any well-informed 
burglar would do, he sued the high school. 
He not only won the case, he settled out 


of a weapon that utilized nuclear bombs. 
The project ‘‘Excaliber’”’ had rung up 
$120 million of the Pentagon’s pocket 
change in testing alone. 

Step up testing 

Abrahamson has made his pitch to 
Congress to step up the testing. He has 
claimed that the SDI office has been 
forced to make drastic cutbacks concer- 
ning various experimental systems, but 
critics point out that systems were either 
rehashings of outdated projects, or sim- 
ply hopeless from the beginning. 

One system, the Space Surveillance and 
Tracking System, came dangerously close 
to evolving into a $340 million bonanza 
until analysts pointed out that its heat 
detecting devices could not distinguish 
between an anti-satellite missile and a 
decoy ... The difference between a dum- 
my missile disintegrating over Santa’s 
village at the North Pole, and a Soviet 
ICBM landing at the foot of your bed. 


Marcos regime 
may be ending 


Unlike the repressive regimes of P.W. 
Botha in South Africa, and Gen. Augusto 
Pinochet in Chile, the 53 million in- 
habitants of the Philippines may finally 
receive an opportunity to end the 20 year 
term of office of one Ferdinand FE, 
Marcos. 

Over the years Marcos has been ac- 
cused of heinous human rights abuses, 
and recently the focus of the acquittal of 
General Fabian Ver. Although it was Ver, 
along with his 25 henchmen who were 
recently acquitted of complacency in the 
brutal murder of opposition leader 
Benigno S. Aquino in August of 1983, 
there is little doubt among the Filipino 
people that such an operation cound not 
be carried out at such a high level without 
the consent, and/or guidance of Marcos. 
Many citizens feel that the subsequent 
reinstatement of Ver as chief of armed 
forces is nothing more than a twist of the 
knife. 

Rallied around the widow 
With a special election slated for Feb. _ 


of court for $250,000. 

It’s getting to the point where 
everything is someone else’s fault. Here 
is a case in point. Let’s say you want to 
take your vacation this year on a cruise 
ship sailing through the most dangerous, 
war-torn part of the world. You get 
caught in the middle of that war and are 
killed by one of the numerous warring fac- 
tions. Whose fault is that? Right, the 
cruise liner, the port the ship sailed from 
and the travel agency that sold you the 
ticket. 

No one wants responsibility 

At least that seems to be the conten- 
tion of the family of the late Leon 
Klinghoffer, the wheel-chair bound 
gentleman who was brutally murdered by 
terrorists during the Achille Lauro hijack- 
ing. They’re suing the above-named par- 
ties for over $100 million. 

One thing is clear though. No one wants 
to accept responsibility for his own ac- 
tions anymore. _ 

What is there to say when a person 
smokes a couple packs of cigarettes a day 
most-:of his life, dies of lung cancer and 
his wife sues the tobacco company. Is 
smoking mandatory now or what? 

This area of our legal system has got 
to be re-evaluated and re-designed to 
separate the serious from the ridiculous. 

Our legal system is already dangerous- 
ly overburdened without lawyers seeking 
out plaintiffs and tying up valuable court 
time. 

The next thing you know, students will 
be suing their teachers when they fail a 
course. 


7, the opposition has rallied around the 
widow of Aquino, Carazon Aquino. 
Assuming the election will be a fair one, 


Corazon Aquino is in a difficult position 
of consolidating the immensely divided 
opposition of her country. She hopes to 
raise the millions of dollars needed to get 
her message across to the people and she 
also quietly admits that some of it will be 
derived from the Roman Catholic Church. 

She will be deprived of the best offen- 
sive weapon known to any presidential - 
candidate — television — depending sole- 
ly on reaching the people face to face. 

Similar to his contemporaries in Chile, 
South Africa, and El Salvador, Marcos 
has avoided direct confrontation with the 
United States by pledging that he is com- 
mitted to ridding his country of “Com- 
munist insurgency.”’ The Filipino govern- 
ment claims a “kill ratio” of 10 a day, cer- 
tainly keeping these alleged subversives 
in line. He also keeps in favor with U.S. 
by promising to maintain any and all U.S. 
militarv hases in his homeland. a situa- 
tion Corazon Aquino has promised to 
eventually eliminate. The current U.S. 
contract expires in 1991. 


When referring to her possible relation- 
ship with the U.S. government as ‘‘the 
devil I know as opposed to the devil I 
don’t,’’ Corazon Aquino is having a dif- 
ficult time acquiring support from a 
government that has recently shown a 
deep concern toward the future of the 
Filipines. The Reagan administration has 
quietly urged former Senator H. Laurel 
of the Filipines to run alongside Aquino 
in the upcoming election, even it if means 
accepting the position of vice president. 
Laurel was expected to run solo against 
Marcos. The administration is sure that 
if Aquino and Laurel run separately 
against Marcos, both candidate’s chances 
of winning are slim, if not nil. 

If elected, Aquino has promised a 
dialogue, if not directly, indirectly with 
the Communists. The Communists have 
little chance of winning the hearts of their 
countrymen, since 85 percent of the coun- 
try is Roman Catholic. But Aquino is 
quick to point out that the people of the 
Filipines may feel the éntire situation is . 
hopeless if Marcos retains power, and will 
resort to supporting the Communists. 
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Over 1,000 students learn 


about transfer 


ae 


BETTY COYNE. — Fred Samia photo. 


by Susan Eggleston 

America is the most endowed country 
on the face of the globe. It is a nation 
proud of its freedom, heritage and oppor- 
tunities. Everyone wants to come to the 
United States. But let’s take a closer look 
at this celebrated society. Let’s examine 
its present day attitude and take a look 
at the disposition of its people. 

It used to be that Americans dearly 
loved life to the fullest. Their existence 
was simpler, less complicated, more 
focused on quality and more concentrated 
on the family. Today, there appears to be 
a pervasive mood of discontent. Could the 
reason be that we've switched our priori- 
ty from ‘‘the quality of life’’ to the ‘‘ac- 
quisition of things?’’ 

Overall wholesomeness | 
has disappeared 

That overall wholesomeness which was 
the fiber of America has disappeared. 
What was natural has been replaced with 
that which is artificial and damaging. Our 
“‘land of the free’ has been converted to 
“slaves of the drug.”’ 

Many people consider drugs and 
alcohol necessary components to enter- 
tainment and social behavior. Twenty 
years ago, drug users were ostracized. To- 
day even our children expect to drink and 
participate in the use of drugs in order to 
have a “good time.” 

Dope (appropriate word, don’t you 
think?) dealers are using young, innocent 
children as their drug runners from one 
point to another. Teenagers are having a 
“good time” getting high after which 
they position themselves behind the 
wheels of cars and proceed to slaughter 
people on our roads and highways. Just 
this past week, a teenager was shot by 


Drugs, alcohol or sobriety? 


possibilities 

Despite icy roads and hazardous driv- 
ing conditions, the turnout was a large 
one, with 1,156 students participating. 
Betty Coyne, director of counseling and 
coordinator of Transfer Day, says this an- 
nual event has proved to be a major oc- 
casion for informing students about 
transfer possibilities. 

She says many of the private and state 
college representatives talked of the high 
quality of the Northern Essex students, 
referring to how well informed they ap- 
peared to be. 

President John Dimitry welcomed 
those attending. Other administrators 
present were John Peroni, Barbara Web- 
ber, Corrine Grise, Jean Poth and Usha 
Sellers. The entire counseling staff hosted 
the occasion. 

Some of the schools represented includ- 
ed Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
and Allied Health Sciences, Wellesley, 
Harvard/Radcliffe, Wheelock, Emmanuel, 
Lesley, Salem State, Bentley, Merrimack, 
Plymouth State, Bradford, Northeastern, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
University of Massachusetts/Amherst, 
Simmons, Rivier, Williams, Boston, Fit- 
chburg State, Tufts, New Hampshire and 
Amherst. 


police after holding two students hostage 
with a shot gun at Concord High School 
in New Hampshire. The youth died of his 
wounds the following day. He was 
reportedly drinking wine during the time 
of the incident. We certainly have come 
a long way in 20 years, don’t you think, 
America? 
Many of the workforce 
is on drugs 

Can we trust in American-made pro- 
ducts anymore when our quality perfor- 
mance leaves a great deal to be desired 
because many of the work force is on 
drugs? Can they know what they’re do- 
ing? Is their production capacity ques- 
tionable? Is their overall work perfor- 
mance inferior? 

Can we trust ourselves to have a safe 
flight on an aircraft? What if the 
mechanic servicing the maintenance 
check-up on the aircraft in which we'll be 
flying is on drugs? Suppose we need 
surgery. Can we trust our safety to a doc- 
tor who is pumped up on drugs? 

Taking drugs is slow suicide, resulting 
in the death of the mind, body and spirit. 
Drugs confuse the thinking process, alter 
the mind, damage various parts of the 
body, cause us to become out of control, 
irresponsible, unhealthy emotionally, 
mentally and physically, and provide that 
great escape away from reality — away 
from the truth. 

The truth is people who take drugs 
don’t love themselves. If they did, they’d 
never hurt themselves or their bodies. 

Let’s get back to the pursuit of life. 
Let’s start loving ourselves. Let’s start 
respecting our bodies. Before it’s too late, 
let’s turn things around. 


DR.. RICHARD PASTOR, financial aid 


director. — Fred Samia photo. 


NECC announces 
new scholarship 


President John R, Dimitry has an- 
nounced the establishment of the James 
P. “‘Jake’’ Rurak Memorial Scholarship. 
The initial scholarship award will be made 
for the Spring 1986 semester. 

The application deadline is Friday, 
December 13, 1985. A complete applica- 
tion and reference(s) should be sent to Dr. 
Richard Pastor, director of financial aid 
and special services, Northern Essex 
Community College, 100 Elliott Street, 
Haverhill, MA 01830. 

Purpose is to help students 
interested in public service 

The purpose of the Memorial Scholar- 
ship is to honor the memory of James P. 
Rurak, his efforts as a State Senator in 
establishing Northern Essex Communi- 
ty College, and his contributions to the 
people of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 

The scholarship program has been 
established to provide funds for educa- 
tional opportunities at Northern Essex 
Community College for students in- 
terested in a career in community or 
public service. Each award will be the 
equivalent of the day resident tuition 
($354). 

i Eligibility requirements 

To be considered eligible for the James 
P. Rurak Memorial Scholarship a student 
must meet the following criteria: 
demonstrate a firm and abiding commit- 


- ment to public or community service as 


exemplified by prior volunteer activities, 
current involvement in the community, or 
participation in student government; and 
have completed at least 24 credits with 
a 2.00 cumulative grade point average 


prior to the semester in‘which the award 
will be received. 


Although all Northern Essex Com- 
munity College students are encouraged 
to apply, preference will be given to 
residents of Massachusetts. 

Applicants must complete a written 
statement describing commitment and 
experience in public or community ser- 
vice; and provide a written reference from 
a leader of a community service agency 
or institution describing the student’s 
talent and potential for public or com- 
munity service, or a written reference 
from a college staff or faculty member 
describing his involvement in student 
government or service to the college. A 
current transcript of all college courses 
will also be reviewed as part of the screen- 
ing process. 


Time to apply for 
BU scholarship 


The NECC Boston University Trustee 
Scholarship Committee has notified the 
college community that applications for 
scholarships may contact financial aid 
director Dick Pastor. 

Each year the President of Northern 
Essex Community College is invited to 
nominate two people for consideration in 
the competition for the Boston Universi- 
ty Trustee Scholarship for Transfer 
Students. Each Trustee Scholar will 
receive a scholarship award covering full 
tuition and fees ($10, 220, in 1985-86). 

The NECC committee, which has been 
named to recommend potential can- 
didates, says students nominated must 
have a college grade point average of 3.5 
or higher and be planning to apply for ad- 
mission to Boston University for 
September 1986 enrollment, following 
their graduation from Northern Essex 
Community College. 

Students may apply to any one of the 
Schools and Colleges of Boston Univer- 
sity: School of the Arts, School of Educa- 
tion, College of Engineering, College of 
Liberal Arts, School of Management, 
School of Public Communication, School 
of Nursing, and Sargent College of Allied 
Health Professions. 

In addition to the 3.5 grade point 
average requirement students must also 
show: academic achievement beyond nor- 
mal curricular requirements and 
demonstration of leadership or distinctive 
contributions to the college and 
community. 

Applications need references from at 
least two faculty members, preferably one 
from the student’s major study area, and 
at least one from an individual not con- 
nected with the college should be com- 
pleted. Reference forms are available in 
Room B-217 in the Student Center. 
Students should complete a one to two 
page letter of application that details 
their academic achievement and 
demonstration of leadership or distinctive 
contributions to the college and communi- 
ty. The references and letter of applica- 
tion should be submitted by Dec. 13, 1985 
to Richard Pastor, Room B-217, who is 
acting as liaison with the committee. 
Finalists will be selected from the applica- 
tions received, and they will be asked to 
complete a scholarship essay, on a topic 
to be suggested by Boston University, for 
final consideration. 


New Englanders, worried about rising tuition, 
Support increased aid to colleges and students 


Even more New Englanders than 
Americans overall worry about the rising 
costs of a college education, a nationwide 
poll co-sponsored by the New England 
Board of Higher Education indicates. 

In addition, the survey reveals that 
New Englanders strongly favor con- 
tinued federal support for colleges and 
universities with a large percentage of low 
income students, as well as increased aid 
for needy college students. 

The Opinion Research Corporation of 
Princeton, New Jersey, conducted the 
survey for NEBHE and the Council for 
the Advancement and Support of Educa- 
tion. A representative sample of 1,004 
adult Americans was surveyed during the 
first week of October. This is the first 
release of the New England results. One 


hundred ar._ sixty-four New Englanders 
were polled for the special comparison 
with both the national survey and five 
years of NEBHE’s own regional survey. 

The poll of New Englanders found: 

¢ Eight out of 10 think rising costs will 
put college out of reach of the average 
person for several years to come. 

¢ Seven out of 10 say most people can’t 
afford to go to college. 

¢ Eight out of 10 think tuition is too 
high at private colleges and universities. 

More than most Americans, New 
Englanders are aware of the importance 
as well as the high cost of a college educa- 
tion and strongly support government 
financial assistance, the poll showed. 

¢ 58 percent favor grants to low income 
students. Only 46 percent of the national 


sample do. 

© 52 percent strongly favor low interest 
loans to middle-income students, com- 
pared with the national sample of 40 
percent. 

¢ 51 percent favor support for colleges 
and universities that have a large percen- 
tage of low-income students, compared 
with only 37 percent of the national 
sample. 

Tuitions at public and independent col- 
leges and universities soared between 
1978 and 1985, according to an analysis 
by NEBHE. While the U.S. rate of infla- 
tion rose 68.9 percent in that period, tui- 
tions at public institutions nationally rose 
113 percent, and the most expensive in- 
dependent institutions went up 120 per- 
cent. By contrast, tuition at New 


England’s public land-grant universities 
rose only a modest 79 percent for state 
residents. 

“The people who are in charge of higher 
education in America have their work cut 
out for them,”’ said NEBHE President 
John C. Hoy. “The public and the Con- 
gress are deeply concerned about college 
tutition costs that continue to rise at 
nearly double the rate of inflation. College 
administrators have some explaining to 
do.”’ 

NEBHE is a congressionally-auth- 
orized, regional non-profit agency that 
seeks to encourage cooperation and effi- 
cient use of resources among colleges and 
universities in New England. Basic fund- 
ing comes from the region’s six states and 
New England-based corporations. 
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Independent living is for anyone 


by Donna Peglow 

“The spirit and Philosophy of Indepen- 
dent Living” was the topic of discussion 
at the Nov. 22 seminar, last of the eight 
part series sponsored by the Northern 
Essex Office for Students with 
Disabilities. The presentation was made 
by staff members of the Northeast In- 
dependent Living Program. 

The meeting was conducted and inter- 
preted by Diana Mele, coordinator of ser- 
vices to the deaf community. Speakers in- 
cluded Charles Carr, president of the pro- 
gram; Eneka Nwokeji, skills specialist; 
and Rubin Russell, director of the OSD 
Office at the college. 

Disabled, not handicapped 

Nwokeji told a group of 30, “‘What we 
all have in common is the fact we are all 
disabled, not handicapped.” In explain- 
ing the spirit of independence of the 
disabled, he said, ‘‘How you feel about 
yourself, your independence, and your 
goals is all a part of the spirit of the 
program.” 

President Charles Carr told the group 
he believes in the disabled person’s abili- 
ty to function in society as an indepen- 
dent self-sufficient citizen. ‘‘We are in- 
telligent, and able to manage ourselves, 
so we should be able to participate, make 
choices, direct our lives, and appreciate 
nature as others do,”’ Carr said. 

Important to meet with peers 

Meeting with the peer group is 
beneficial to the disabled, because of their 
mutual understanding of one another. 
Carr said the spirit of independence 
makes society open up. ‘‘What we all have 
in common is that we are not equal in 
society as a group,” he told the seminar. 

He encouraged the students to help 
work for passage of the Hearing Impaired 
Commission Bill. ‘‘If you want equality, 
you have to be at the tables when deals 
are being made,” he said. 

The bill would bring benefits to the deaf 
community whose members would 
receive recognition they need as well as 
funds, he explained. 

Interpreters and centralized message 
relays (TTY’s) have top priority in regard 
to the needs of the deaf community. The 
passing of the bill could also result in a 
much-needed advocacy base in Boston, a 
base conducted by the deaf. 
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BROWN BAG MEETING speaker Eneka Nuokeji sits while interpreter Diana Mele 


(standing) translates. 


Bill would get ear of lawmakers 

The base would have the ear of the 
legislature in a formal way. There would 
be an increase in the availability of TTY, 
and more legislation to free deaf people 
from oppression. It is the duty of the 
hearing-impaired to make sure this bill is 
passed, Carr said. 

ILP to serve as advocate 

The Independent Living Program is 
there to be the advocate in eliminating 
barriers the disabled encounter. Nwoke- 
ji urged students to participate in revenue 
sharing, to see that “‘the money made 
available to the hearing-impaired is used 
for the hearing-impaired.” 

Most of the students present agreed 
their deafness is cultural, that their main 
problem is suppression by society. They 
feel.they are treated as second class 
citizens, forced into welfare and institu- 


— John Lannan photo. 


tions even if such is not what they need 
or want. ‘We are not equal in society as 
a group,” Carr said. 


‘Whether disabled, handicap- 
ped, crippled, we should all 
work together.’ 

— Rubin Russell 


Need unification of disabled and deaf 

Rubin Russell said he believes the deaf 
community is getting stronger. It is im- 
perative that the disabled in need of ser- 
vices stick together. ‘“‘The disabled can 
help the deaf and tomorrow the deaf can 
help others,” Russell said. 

‘“‘Whether disabled, handicapped, 
crippled, we should not let a word stand 
in our way. We should all work together.” 

In conclusion, Carr told the group, “If 


you feel oppressed because services aren’t 
being met, Independent Living is 
available to help you get what you need. 
We provide you with the knowledge. It 
doesn’t matter what your disability is. In- 
dependent Living is for anyone.” 


Northern Essex Community College, in 
collaboration with the Northeast In- 
dependent Living Program (NILP), now 
offers independent living services and ad- 
vocacy to its many deaf and hearing- 
impaired students. ““We now have the 
largest program of services for people 
with hearing disabilities at any college or 
university in New England,” said NECC 
President John R. Dimitry. 

After a series of meetings led by 
Dimitry between NECC, the Com- 
monwealth’s Executive Office of Human 
Services, and the Massachusetts 
Rehabilitation Commission, the NILP 
was awarded a grant to hire a full-time 
coordinator of services to the deaf. Diane 
C. Mele, hired to fill the position, main- 
tains an office at Northern Essex. 


NECC currently has approximately 50 
deaf or hearing-impaired students who 
come from all over Massachusetts as well 
as New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont and 
New York. NECC’s Office for Students 
with Disabilities provides them services 
such as interpreters, notetakers, tutors, 
and scribes. The increasing numbers of 
such students attracted to NECC 
presented a need for assistance with hous- 
ing in the local area. 


NILP, a non-profit agency serving Mer- 
rimack Valley residents with disabilities, 
is the first agency in the state to receive 
funds specifically for providing housing 
and independent living skills to the deaf 
community. 


Mele, who holds degrees from Northern 
Essex (Deafness Communications) and 
Flagler College (Psychology), has over 
eight years experience in training and 
providing services for the disabled. As 
NILP Coordinator of Services to the Deaf 
Community at Northern Essex, she is 
available to assist all hearing-impaired 
people in need of housing or independent’ 
living skills training. She welcomes any 
calls from either the deaf or hearing com- 
munities at (617) 374-0721, ext. 283 
(voice), or (617) 373-1720 (TDD— 
telecommunications device for the deaf). 


Today’s horror scope from space ace of the stars 


by Cory S. Marcinuk 

Today’s horror-scope is brought to you 

by Cory, the space ace of the stars. 
Libra (September 23-October 22) 

— The scales of justice are always in 
your favor. However, if a question of 
ethics arises, put your thumb on the scale 
like your butcher does, and lie through 
your teeth. 

Scorpio (October 23-November 21) 

— This is a good time to undergo 
psychiatric evaluation. Viewing re-runs of 
the Bob Newhart show is definitely a 
plus. 

~ Sagittarius 
(November 22-December 21) 

— Since the moon is slightly larger than 

yesterday, this is a good day for grocery 


Family 


MONDAY 8:30 to 6:00 
TUESDAY 8:30 to 6:00 
WEDNESDAY 8:30 to 6:00 
THURSDAY 8:30 to 7:30 
FRIDAY 8:30 to 7:30 
SATURDAY 8:30 to 4:30 


Family Haircutting Center and Suntanning 
292 Main Street, Groveland 
Quality Haircuts for the entire family 

and Prices that are SPECIAL Everyday! 


GOVE SIVIG toate oes 
GalsiSividy. crises 6 lies faces pine ees 


Sans wash, cut, blow dry, curling iron, conditioner) 


Regular Barber Shop Haircut ..... 
WALK-IN SERVICE or call ates aN for an epee 


“Haircutting 


shopping. Avoid non-fattening foods 
since this may stifle further growth 
potential. 

Capricorn (December 22-January 19) 

— The opportunity exists to earn extra 
income. An excellent suggestion is to sell 
Hostess Twinkies before an overeater’s 
anonymous meeting. 


Aquarius (January 20-February 18) 

— An ideal day to overdraw your check- 
ing account. Being in the red will give you 
the feeling of power our government of- 
ficials experience. 

Pisces (February 19-March 20) 

— Avoid watching Public Broadcasting 

System (PBS) at all costs. The damaging 


Genter . 


7 °c 


GOOD ’TIL 
DEC. 20th 


any service 
with coupon 


effects of educational television on your 
intelligence are still not fully understood. 
Aries (March 21-April 19) 

— Sell your health club membership im- 
mediately. With warm weather expected, 
you should use the sale money to pur- 
chase beer and other high caloric 
beverages to avoid dehydration and 
subsequent weight loss. 

Taurus (April 20-May 19) 

— The alignment of the twinkle, 
twinkle, little stars is always favorable to 
your sign. Now that’s a bull. 

Gemini (May 20-June 19) 

— An old friendship comes to an end. 
Discover a valuable use for your pet rock 
by throwing it through your ex-friend’s 


window. 
Cancer (June 20-July 21) 

— Replace your conservative work at- 
tire with a flannel shirt and dungarees. 
This will gain you the respect of the peo- 
ple who don’t matter as well as put you 
in line for a company clothes stipend. 

Leo (July 22-August 22) 

— Two and one-half years is a long 
enough wait for completing a household 
renovation project. Use a sledgehammer 
for the delicate, finish work. 

Virgo (August 23-September 22) 

— Clear your conscience and spill your 
guts to the IRS. It’s advisable to bring 
a polished apple and a blank check with 
you. 


& 
Mr. Mike's 
Restaurant and Contemporary 


Lounge 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


Italian dinner for two $8.95 


Meals and sandwiches served 
in our lounge ’til midnight 


NECC students/staff 10% 
discount on meals only — 
Sunday — Thursday 
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Buttonwoods, retreat from hustle, bustle 


by Ellen Hayes 

Today, with the world in flux and 
becoming so modernized, it is nice to 
know that there are still a few places we 
can visit that let us remember our past. 

I recently visited the Buttonwoods 
Museum in Haverhill. Actually it is not 
a museum but Mrs. Percy Holmes’ home. 
She will take you on tours every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday from 2 p.m. to 5 
p.m. 


The house itself was built in 1815. A 
tree over one thousand years old stands 
in the front. The age of the tree was con- 
firmed by a group from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Almost everything inside the home is 
very old and preserved, except for the re- 
cent renovation of rooms. New wallpaper 
and new floors have been installed. 


INDIAN ARTIFACTS DISPLAYED at Buttonwoods. 


Indian artifacts 

I was shown the Indian artifacts first. 
There were many arrowheads and other 
weapons that have been dug up in 
Haverhill, Groveland and West Newbury. 
Right next to the artifacts was a painting 
of a very beautiful woman named Cora 
Chase. She lived during the Civil War. 


Next, I was led into a long hallway that 
had nothing but quilts hanging on the 
walls. Mrs. Holmes told me that they 
were all donated by families who lived in 
the area. One of the quilts had 4,000 
ocatgonal shapes sewn in it. Another 
quilt had all kinds of old neckties sewed 
together. It was colorful and proved that 
in those days the men’s taste was very 
different from now. 


— Ellen Hayes photo. 
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China and paintings 

I was also shown all kinds of different 
china, paintings, pewter and jewelry that 
are priceless symbols of our history. 

Old firemen medals and hats were ex- 
hibited in one corner of a room and a 
gigantic eagle stood on a table with a pic- 
ture of the hotel it once decorated behind 
it. The hotel used to be where DeMoulas 
is now. I also saw a picture of Haverhill 
as it was back then — so colorful and 
clean. Still another picture showed the 
town after the big fire that ruined most 
of the downtown district. 

I noticed that the beaded purses with 
gold handles, used by ladies in earlier 
times, are coming back in style now. 

I was shocked to find out that the In- 
dians sold five men Haverhill for $17 back 
in 1642. The Indians signed their names 
with bow and arrow symbols because 


ATES 
TREE AT BUTTONWOODS is over 1,000 years old. 
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they couldn’t write. 

The woman who scalped Indians 

Another interesting display was that 
which had all the information and pic- 
tures of Hannah Dustin, the woman who 
scalped 10 Indians. I saw the knife and 
hatchet she used and the pewter tankard 
she received for her bravery. It was in- 
teresting to learn that it was a young boy 
who once lived with the Indians who 
taught her how to scalp. 

Other rooms in the house show all the 
old furniture used by important people in- 
cluding the first family to live in 
Havérhill. Their name was White. 

There is so much to see and learn in the 
Buttonwoods Museum that you can go 
back time and time again. I know I will. 
I felt as though I moved back in time 
when there were no cars and everything 
was so simple — compared to today’s 
hustle and bustle. 


OPEN WORKSHOP 


MOVIE: “CHOICES” 
WHERE: Student Center Amphitheater 
TIME: 12 noon to 1 p.m. 


“Alcohol Awareness’”’ 
1) WHAT STUDENTS SHOULD KNOW ABOUT ALCOHOL 

2) PARENTS WITH ALCOHOLISM: KIDS WITH HOPE 

3) THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SMOKING AND DRINKING 
WHERE: Cafeteria alcove 
TIME: 10 a.m. to 12 noon. 
Grand Finale: A holiday celebration serving non-alcoholic beverages. Recipes available. 


WHERE: Student Center Tiled Lounge. 
TIME: 12 noon to 1 p.m. 


ALCOHOL AWARENESS WEEK 
December 9 to December 12 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


Tuesday, December 10 


You have the freedom to choose! Choose a 
chemical-free lifestyle. Movie followed by a 
question and answer session. 


Wednesday, December 11 


COMEDY TEAM: “Abrams & Anderson” 
WHERE: Tiled Lounge 
TIME: 12 noon to 1 p.m. 


Improvisational take-offs on alcohol and other 


contemporary topics. 


Friday, December 13 


(*sign up for a personal viewing of filmstrips) 


— a continuous showing of filmstrips: 


sas 


These one-ounce jiggers of 80 proof spirits, 10 ounce glasses of beer and three ounce glasses of wine are equal in alcohol content. 
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Campus 


ing program orientation Dec. 6. 


GERI SHEPHERD and Sandy Edwards, Esq. seated on table at paralegal skills train- 


— Kim Pickard photo. 


Paralegal skills has orientation 


The college hosted an orientation for 
students enrolling in Paralegal Skills 
Training Program II Friday morning, 
Dec. 6, at the Bentley Library. 

Robert McDonald, dean of academic af- 
fairs; Mary Prunty, assistant dean of 
academic affairs; Sandy Edwards, Esq., 
coordinator; Geri Shepherd, counselor for 
the program; and Judge Gino Mattozzi, 
head of security at Northern Essex, all 
welcomed guests. 

Dr. Usha Sellers, chairperson of the 
division of social sciences, spoke. She 
described backgrounds of the program. 
Dick Pastor, financial aid director; Steve 


Michaud, director of student activities; 
and Shepherd presented information 
about resources available at the college. 
After a question and answer period, a col- 
lege tour was provided. 

The Paralegal Skills Program is a grant 
funded colloborative involving Bay State 
Skills Corporation and Northern Essex. 
A number of private sector contributors 
provided the critical linkage between 
classroom work and the legal communi- 
ty. The course involves many different 
areas. Along with the legal specific train- 
ing, development education and tutoring 
are provided. The counseling component 
provides group and individual support. 


Liberal arts spring sampling 


Introduction to Poetry: A one-semester 
course designed to acquaint the student 
with the various forms and scope of 
poetry. This course is an overview of the 
concept of poetry. Section 1 meets TU10, 
TH9,10. The instructor is Eleanor 
Hope-McCarthy 

Women’s Lives Recorded and Imagin- 
ed: A one-semester course. A study of 
women’s lives, primarily in women’s 
words, through biography, autobi- 
ography, journals, letters and fiction. In- 
cludes, as written materials permit, 
women from all walks of life: famous, in- 
famous and previously unknown, explor- 
ing both historic and imaginative limits 
set on women’s selfhood. Students will 
develop critical perspectives on uses of 
literary sources and will apply what they 
learn to contemporary women’s lives. Sec- 
tion 01 meets MWF 9. The instructor is 
Eleanor Hope-McCarthy 

Professional Writing Using a Word 
Processor: A one-semester course. An ad- 
vanced writing course for students who 
plan to use writing in their careers or to 
write professionally. Students will com- 
plete up to six writing projects. Since 
length and complexity will vary, the 
number of projects will be negotiated 
with the instructor. Projects may include 


VIDEOGROVE 
Holiday Special 


52 MOVIE RENTALS $25 
* FREE Membership « 


MOVIE RENTALS $1/day 


* Portable & Console VCR Rentals 


$7/day & movie 
Console VCR Leasing $1.79/day * Free membership included 


VCR Service & Repairs * Video Accessories 
Membership discounts ° Gift certificates available 


373-3758 Fou 


(Next to Family: Mutual Bank) 


the following: the feature article, the in- 
vestigative article, profiles, reports pro- 
posals, surveys and their results. All 
students will compose and edit on the 
word processor, learning techniques of 
the word processor to speed and enhance 
the editing process. Section 90 meets 
TU11,12 and TH11. The instructor is 
Catherine Sanderson. 


World Religions: A one-semester 
course. A comparative study of the ma- 
jor religions of the world, including Hin- 
duism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, 
Sikhism, Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam. Section 01 meets MWFE at 8. The 
instructor is Roland Kimball. 

Communications: Journalism I & II, 
Technical Writing, Interpersonal Com- 
munication, TV Production I & II, 
Speech, Broadcast Reporting. 

Literature: British Literature II, 
Western Literature to 1600, American 
Literature Before 1900, Literature 
Women’s Lives, 20th Century Women in 
Film, American Literature After 1900, 
The Short Story, Bible as Literature, In- 
troduction to Poetry 

Introduction to Humanities: 

Section 01 MWF 9 a.m. 
Section 02 MWF 11 a.m. 
Section 03 Th 9:00-11:45 a.m. 


Coe 


Store Hours 


Mon-Fri 12-8 p.m. 
Sat 10 a.m.- 7 p.m. 
Sun 1-5 p.m. 


282 Main Street 
e 113, Groveland, Ma. 


Accounting students see John Hancock 


Class visits Boston 


Students in John Sabbagh’s Elements 
of Accounting III class visited John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
Boston Nov. 7, for a tour of the facilities 
as well as for a meeting with Hancock's 
Recruiting Coordinator Edythe Massey, 
and her assistant Barbara Whelan. 

Upon their arrival at John Hancock, 
Sabbagh and his students were greeted 
by Whelan, who described the Boston 
facilities, which include five buildings and 
which employ 6,500 people. 

After seeing the interior of the land- 
mark glass skyscraper, the group was 
shown the newly-renovated building 
which was Hancock’s original site in 
Boston. 


eri 


JOHN SABBAGH, accounting teacher. 


After the tour, Massey talked about the 
art of selling one’s self during an inter- 
view, with emphasis on the most frequent 
errors people make when being interview- 
ed. She emphasized the importance of 
demonstrable skills as a key to employ- 
ment in the modern office environment, 
particularly the skills of shorthand and 
typing, since it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to find people who are proficient 
in those areas. 


After the meeting, students were given 
passes to the observatory which is 60 
stories above ground. The trip was com- 
pleted by a brief tour of the. historic 
Copley Plaza Hotel and Copley Place. 


— Maria Manzi photo. 


Behavioral sciences electives 


The department of behavioral sciences 
is offering a variety of elective courses 
during the spring 1986 semester. If you 
need a social science or behavioral science 
elective, if you are interested in knowing 
more about sociology or psychology, or 
if you just want to learn more about a par- 
ticular area of interest, you might con- 
sider enrolling in one of the electives be- 
ing offered, such as: 

Developmental Psychology: Come and 
learn more about why we behave the way 
we do throughout the course of life. This 
course emphasizes the importance of 
changes as we develop physiologically, 
psychosocially and psychologically. 
Issues include: pre-natal development, in- 
fancy and toddlerhood, pre-/post- 
adolescence, young adulthood, and 
mature adulthood through death. This 
course will prove useful to parents, health 
care workers, and anyone who needs to 
understand the complexities of change 
through death. This course will prove 
useful to parents, health care workers, 


and anyone who needs to understand the 
complexities of change throughout the 
human development sequence. Pre- 
requisite: Introduction to Psychology. 
Juvenile delinquency: People with con- 
cerns abouth the issue of juvenile delin- 
quency and the impact it has on their 
communities should consider enrolling in 
Juvenile Delinquency, being offered Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays at 11:00 
a.m. Among the topics to be considered 
in this course will be: suggested causes 
for delinquency, including areas such as 
sociopathy, the use of food additives, and 
preventive measures and treatments 
available for today’s juvenile delinquents. 
Pre-requisite: Introduction to Sociology. 
‘ Abnormal Psychology: Are terrorists 
crazy? Was Hitler insane? Does 
alcoholism ‘‘run’’ in families? Are 
homosexuals happy? Do ‘‘icebox 
mothers” cause childhood autism? Is 
““Hulkmania”’ contagious? Wrestle with 
these questions and more in Abnormal 
Psychology, PS 1751. 
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LEARN 


WHILE YOU EARN! 


Fotomat has opportunities for you to help pay 
those high bills for your education AND during “off” 
time, allow you to fit in some studying! 


Our stores are local and hours are excellent for 
students. Pay depends upon location and experience. 


For more information please contact Mrs. Barrett at: 


617-543-3056 


| FOTOMAT | 
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AFTER NECC 
WHAT? 


Sally Craven 


chose Bradford 


Sally Craven already had a wide and 
varied background of work experiences 
when she chose to further her education 
first at NECC and later at Bradford 
College. Her work experience ranged 
from being a nurse to being a service 
manager for an automobile dealership. 
Through the gerontology program at 
NECC and the human studies major at 
Bradford, Sally has rounded out her 
education and is now planning to work 
with senior citizens. 


“After NECC I chose Bradford because of its location, personalized 

_ kind of education, good liberal arts program and national reputation. 
It has exceeded my expectations. Classes are small, professors care, 
people are friendly and supportive. 


Bradford welcomes transfer students from NECC. If you’re interested in attending 
a college cited as one of the “trailblazers” in higher education in a recent issue of 
U.S. News and World Report, call us for information at 372-7161, ext. 266. Spring 
classes begin January 21. 
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Former NECC student learns to laugh about, 
rise above difficulties in quest for knowledge 


by Debra McDonald 

Recently I had the privilege of speak- 
ing with one of the alumni of Northern 
Essex, Tom McKenna. Tom completed 
four years of school here, majoring in 
liberal arts. He was involved with the 
Observer and just called us last week to 
let us know he was back in town. McKen- 
na, 29, graduated from NECC in 1984. 

He has been keeping busy since he left 
and his experiences include working for 
Ray Shamie and meeting Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy in Washington D.C. Sound 
exciting? These accomplishments mean 
even more to Tom, because he is blind. 

After Northern Essex, McKenna decid- 
ed to take a little time off. From June ’84 
to February ’85, he did volunteer work 
out of his home in Merrimack for Ray 
Shamie. 


Improves life and mobility 
From there McKenna made the deci- 
sion to improve his life and mobility. He 
joined the Independent Living program 


at the Carroll Center in Newton. It was 
a 16 week course designed to help the 
handicapped establish mobility, learn to 
cook (McKenna mastered steak and 
potatoes) and evaluate their social and 
physical skills in order to prepare them 
for the world ‘‘outside.”’ ; 


Attributes typing skills to 
friends at NECC 

Although computers are his first love, 
he maintains that it wouldn’t have ever 
been possible without learning to type. 
He attributes his typing skills to his 
friends at Northern Essex. Here two of 
his classmates took the time to cut out 
different shapes of sandpaper and tape 
them to the keys of the typewriter. 

Tom was able to establish coordination 
and memorize the keys by the shape of 


the sandpaper. ‘I needed to prove that 
blind people can make the grade like 
anyone else,’’ he says. 

McKenna’s quest for knowledge and 


Smokeout succeeds for 


CONNIE CHRISTMAS shows red rubber 


band gimmick. — Gloria Buckley photo. . 


by Gloria Buckley 
“GAS” is a fitting acronym for the 
“Great American Smokeout”’ — a day set 


aside to encourage smokers to kick the 
habit. 


The American Cancer Society spon- 
sored the nationwide ‘‘smokeout’”’ and 
provided interested participants with 
literature of all types, designed to help the 
smoker quit. 

Larry Hagman (J.R. of the ‘‘Dallas”’ 
set) was the designated chairman. His 
photo appeared on a card attached to a 
red rubber band which was a ‘‘gimmick”’ 
designed to help the smoker quit. 


On the same theory as response. 
conditioning, the red rubber band was 
intended to be worn on the wrist and 
snapped each time the smoker felt like 
having a cigarette. ' 

The smokeout day was Thursday, Nov. 
21, and was enthusiastically endorsed at 


4 
COMEDY TONIGHT 


Rte. 114, Middleton, Mass. 


The North Shore’s 


1st 


FEATURES 
Comedy from the country’s funniest stand-up comedians 


Comedy Nightclub 


Open Thursday, Friday and Saturday 


Doors open at 7 p.m 


Shows start at 9 p.m. 


Two shows every Saturday — 7:30 and 10 p.m. 


Entertainment charge $5 


*Hot munchies * Free popcorn * 


Plenty of free parking 


COMEDY INFO: 7777-FUN 


life took him to Washington while being 
involved with the President’s Commis- 
sion of Employment for the Handicapped. 


When McKenna finished the Indepen- 
dent Living course, he and a close friend 
spent a month in Raymertown where he 
used the skills he had previously learned 
and even baked a cake for his Bible study 


group. 


Still yearning to achieve higher goals, 
he joined another program, “The Com- 
puter Access Blind Employment Pro- 
gram.’ This became a great help to 
McKenna as he was now able to use an 
Apple II with echo speech or synthetic 
speech. He also developed skills in 
editing, data entry and word processing. 
He was able to attend to this program 
through funds provided by the 
Massachusetts Rehabilitation for the 
Blind, and now he is hoping eventually to 
work with computers in Boston. 


Northern Essex Community College by 
Connie Christmas, assistant director of 
health. 

She provided free blood pressure 
checkups in an impromptu clinic in the 
Student center the day before the 
smokeout. At this time, signatures were 
solicited for a sign-up sheet for those 
pledging to quit or to “get your smoking 
friends to quit.” 

Throughout the, day Christmas 
distributed 1,000 pieces of literature. She 
says she was approached by more non- 
smokers than smokers. 

The flyers and handouts provided by 
the American Cancer Society listed many 
convincing health reasons for quitting. In 
addition, labels were given out with the 
words, ‘‘Kiss me — I don’t smoke,” 
displaying a frog with lips all puckered 
and ready. 

Among the convincing reasons for 
quitting: 
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He tells a very funny story that took 
place while he was exploring the corridors 
of the White House. ‘‘I dropped my copy 
of the Observer on the steps by accident 
and all of a sudden alarms went off 
everywhere. Guards then grabbed me and 
searched me, emptied my pockets and 
even took my cane....but that’s not all. 
The next day my picture with the 
headline ‘Blind man searched’ was 
plastered all over the local paper. 


“T was embarrassed then, but I can 
laugh at it now.’’ After that occurrence, 
he was able to get Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy to autograph his talking calculator. 

McKenna’s sense of humor and joy of 
life he attributes to his Christian faith. He 
wants other blind or handicapped persons 
to know about their options and funded 
programs that are available to them. “If 
I can help just one other person in this 
world and make his life a little easier then 
my life becomes more meaningful,’’ he 
says. 


three very good reasons 


1) Nicotine, found only in tobacco, af- 
fects the heart and nervous system); and 
is also used as a weed killer. 

2) Tar in the smoke contains cancer- 
causing chemicals. A pack a day smoker 
pours a cup of tar into his lungs each year. 

3) Sixty percent of the smoke inhaled 
is gas which includes carbon monoxide. 
Cigarette smokers have up to 10 times 
the carbon monoxide in their blood as 
non-smokers. 

The annual Great American Smokeout 
cleared the air for a day. Now, no more 
nagging until next year. 


MEXICAN GIFTS — Fine imported 
Mexican gifts from former 


wholesaler. Etched glass/brass 


boxes, stone/brass boxes, and onyx 

collectibles, vases, jewelry, etc. Call 

Mel or Marsha for appointment. 
372-5076 


Just because you missed the latest 


MARVEL COMICS" = 


doesn’t mean things have to get out of 
control. Just come to 


CHRIS’ COMICS 
522 SO.BROADWAY 
SALEM, N.H. 
(603)898-4151 OR 
851 LAFAYETTE ROAD 
SEABROOK, N.H. 
(603)474-2283 


and we'll make sure you get all of 
your favorite titles—every week! 


TM & © 1985 Marvel Comics Group. All nghts reserved. 
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WBZ-TV star got his start at NECC 


by Jim Barr 

Avid watchers of WBZ-TV channel 4 in 
Boston will recognize the face and voice 
of this man. His name is Tom Bergeron, 
a Haverhill native and NECC ‘‘alumnus” 
who has made it in the Boston television 
market, 

Bergeron, 30, is the host of ‘‘Lottery 
Live,” held Wednesday and Saturday 
evenings to present the results of tke 
Megabucks drawing; “‘4-Today,”’ an infor- 
mational talk show held 12 times daily for 
one to two minutes at a time; and 
““Superkids,’’ a youth-oriented variety 
program held Saturdays at 12 p.m. 

First coming to WBZ in 1982, Bergeron 
had originally been asked by Channel five 
(WCVB-TYV) to do an audition for the ‘‘5 
All Night Live’’ show. He says, ‘‘Evident- 
ly, I was too young for what they were 
looking for at Channel 5. However, after 
this audition, I landed an audition at 
WBZ for the ‘Superkids’’ program, 
where subsequently I was hired.” 

Bergeron says “‘Superkids” is an 
“Evening Magazine” aimed at young 
people. 

For the past year and a half, Bergeron 
has been hosting “‘4-Today,’’ which com- 
bines promotion and information for 
WBZ, and gives the viewer a short break 
from the syndicated shows which run 
throughout the morning and afternoon 
hours. 

Started radio work in ’73 

Bergeron’s interests and involvements 
have spanned many areas. Besides doing 
editorial cartooning for the Haverhill 
Gazette, he explains his early radio ex- 
periences. ‘‘I first got into radio in 1973, 
when I was 17. A public speaking teacher 
at Haverhill High School (who also hap- 
pened to be a news man on WHAV, 


Haverhill) helped me get started in the 
field. 

At the time, I’d been thinking about at- 
tending Emerson College, but after I 
started in radio, I knew that I was where 
I wanted to be at the moment, so Emer- 
son plans were aborted.” 


When Bergeron came to NECC around. 


1974, he dabbled in film and theater 
courses. His teacher was Gene Boles. 
“Gene and I were partners in a mime 
troop based at the college during 1978,” 
Bergeron recalls. “‘Eventually, I began 
teaching a course in mime, as well as one 
course in radio. After I found no good 
money in this area, I returned to work in 
radio as a disc jockey and talk show host 
at WHEB-FM in Portsmouth, N.H. I 
ended up in TV.” 
Subs for Glick 

Although television remains Begeron’s 
main responsibility these days, radio still 
ranks high on his interest list. ‘‘I really 
enjoy the intimacy of radio. There’s no 
dress code and nobody’s watching you 
outside of maybe one or two people, so 
you can be more comfortable with your 
presentation. In fact, I often fill in for 
Larry Glick on WBZ radio 1030 when a 
I can. 

About his personal enjoyment with his 
work and plans for the future, Bergeron 
says, “I am generally content with my life 
at this time, although I’m never 
wholeheartedly content as to do one thing 
for the rest of my life. I’d like to be able 
to host a television program which 
depicts more humor and entertainment. 
Also, editorial cartooning would be nice 
to pick up again someday.” 

All things considered, Bergeron’s 
Haverhill roots and involvement with 
NECC could make him somewhat of a 


Tom Bergeron, 
former NECC 
student, WBZ 


personality. He 
hosts 4-Today; 
Superkids, and 


Lottery Live. 


local hero to broadcasting students and 
radio enthusiasts. He commented, ‘‘You 
never know where local people will turn 


Kerry Nutter to study at Ealing College 
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KERRY NUTTER, advertising manager, 
Observer. — File photo. 
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tional Exchange Program. 
— File photo. 
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by Patricia Lewis 

Kerry Nutter, third semester jour- 
nalism student, leaves for London next 
semester to join the students abroad pro- 
gram for the purpose of travelling. She 
will be studying at Ealing College Jan. 6 
to April 1. 

“T want to travel now while I have the 
time to spend, because if I put it off, I 
know I will never get the chance again,”’ 
she says. 


Kerry has worked with the Observer 
staff for two years. She was assistant 
editor and is currently advertising 
manager. “‘Working with the Observer 
has helped me pursue my goal with lots 
of exposure in communications,’ she 
says. Also ‘by being advertising manager 
I am working with lots of people and I en- 
joy it.’ she adds. 


Kerry, 20, graduated from Bishop 
Fenwick High School and attended Salem 
State for one year. ‘I wasn’t sure 
what I wanted to do so I transferred to 
Northern Essex,” she says. 

Hoping to transfer to Emerson College 
after NECC, Kerry has already been get- 
ting experience in communications. 

Last summer, she interned with 
Boston's hit radio station, WHTT. She 
worked with all different aspects of jour- 
nalism and also met many celebrities. 

“At WHTT I was a sales intern. I work- 
ed closely with the sales staff doing 
research and sales projects for them.” she 
says. 

“It gave me the opportunity to see if 
a kind of career like this interested me. 
I feel that to gain experience taking ad- 
vantage of the internship programs gives 
anyone excellent experience.” 

Kerry found working with WHTT was 
hard work, yet paid off. “‘I was given two 
tickets to see Foreigner, and I also met 
the members of REO Speedwagon. I was 
15 minutes late one day and missed Cor- 
ey Hart and Kim Carnes!” 

Aside from only being interested in a 
career, Kerry loves riding horses. “‘I had 
a horse for 13 years and was riding 
dressage for four years. I had to sell it 
because it was such a commitment — 


Observer staffer heads to England 


either choose college or choose riding.”’ 

Kerry’s schedule will be full when she 
is abroad. Her classes will include a 
British colloquium, theatre in London, 
audio visual studies, the development of 
social policy and approaches to film. 

She says, “‘I feel going to another coun- 
try will give me a better understanding 
of who I am and what I want to do.” 
Along with studying, she anticipates tak- 
ing trips to Ireland, France, Italy and 
Greece. 

Cynthia Ryder, Concord, will also be 
touring England this fall. A third year 
student at Middlesex Community Col- 
lege, she is enrolled as an international ex- 
change student with NECC because Mid- 
dlesex does not have such a program. 


Ryder, who has an associate’s degree 
in executive secretarial science, is current- 
ly a liberal arts major. She hopes later to 
attend Keene State to pursue a com- 
munications career, or one in fashion mer- 
chandising. She says she took the 
secretarial course because she wasn’t sure 
about career goals and felt business train- 
ing would be helpful background for any 
job. 

She looks forward to seeing England 
again; it is a country she loves. Her 
fascination with England originated dur- 
ing a friendship with a high school friend 
from there. 


Aside from traveling while overseas, 
Cindy will be studying theater, British 
politics in government, and enrolling in 
the colloquium on British culture. 

Cindy has been active in extra- 
curricular activities including volleyball. 
She is a member of a club called ‘‘Off the 
Wall.” The group does ‘‘fun things”’ like 
buying a special calendar which suggests 
something different to do every day of the 
year. For example, last May 1, which was 
National Lei Day, Cindy passed out 
Hawaiian leis to her friends. Her trip pro- 
mises to offer all kinds of new adventure. 


Those students interested in finding 
out more about the overseas program for 
fall may get information from Director of 
International Studies Usha Sellers, room 
340, liberal arts building. 


up, whether it be in radio, television or 
other communications — the possibilities 


are endless. 
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Bake Sale 


C Building (Liberal Arts) } 

Mid-Foyer 

Tuesday, Dec. 10 
8:30 to 10 a.m. 

11 a.m. to noon 


Thursday, Dec. 12 
11 a.m. to noon 
RAFFLE 
First prize 
Gingerbread House 
Second prize 
Ceramic Mr. and Mrs. 
Santa Claus 
Third prize 
Christmas wreath 
50 cent donation 


9 Sponsored by the 
¢ 
») 


NECC Student Practical 
Nurse Association 


Part-time 


Bookeeping 
and 
typing skills 
necessary 


Starting rate 
$5.00 per hour 


603-382-8567 


(Local call from Haverhill) 
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Schedule for finals, 1986 school calendar 


Important dates for students to remember 


Academic Calendar — Spring, 1986 


Jan. 1 New Year’s Day — Holiday. 

Jan. 15 Martin Luther King Day — Holiday. 

Jan. 15-17, 20 Registration, Day Division. 

Jan. 20 Registration, Day Division. 

Jan. 21 Last day to withdraw from college with full refund. 

Jan. 21 All College Day. 

Jan. 22 Classes begin. 

Jan. 22-24, 27 Drop/add and late registration. 

Jan. 31 January 1985 degrees conferred. 

Feb. 12 Last day to apply for an audit of a course. 

Feb. 15 Washington’s Birthday — holiday. 

Feb. 18 Last day to withdraw from a course with no record on 
transcript. 

Feb. 21 Last day to apply for a credit for life learning evalua- 
tion, add a directed studies or cooperative education 
course. 

Feb. 21 Petitions for June 1986 graduation due at Registrar’s 
office by 8 p.m. 

March 5 Last day to apply for a curriculum change for Fall 
registration. 

March 12 Day Division, Fall 1985, returning students advising 
period begins. 

March 17 Evacuation Day — holiday. 

March 17-21 Spring Break. 

April 4 Last day to withdraw from a class with a ‘‘W”’ grade. 
Note: ‘‘WF”’ grades assigned to courses dropped after 
this date. 

April 21 Patriot’s Day — Holiday. 

April 25 Academic advising and pre-registration conclude. 

May 1 All College Day. 

May 16 Spring 1985 academic semester ends at 5 p.m. 

May 22 Grades for Spring semester due by 5 p.m. 

May 22 Awards Convocation. 

May 26 Memorial Day — Holiday 

May 31 Commencement. 
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PROF. EDWARD HIGGINS advises students at All College Day. - 
— Kim Pickard photo. 
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i 
467 South Broadway } 
Salem, NH 03079 
TEL: (603) 893-9732 


Cooks’ Concern 


For Quality Gourmet Cookware & Instruction 
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) Register now for Fall cooking classes 


= Se 


Additional _ discount w/NECC L.D. 
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WILLIAM CUSHING (left), Marie Baryski and eM Madigo register for spring 
classes. — Kim Pickard tn) 


Final Examination/Class meeting schedule 
Day Division Fall 1985 


Instructions: The date and time of your final examination or final class meeting can 
be determined by referring to the chart below. Assignments are based on the first 
hour and first day the course regularly meets. Your final meeting will be held in the 
room you currently occupy. The an reek will contact faculty if a time or room change 
is necessary. 


Monday at 8:00 
Monday at 9:00 
Monday at 10:00 
Monday at 11:00 
Monday at 1:00 
Monday at 2:00 
Monday at 3:00 


Friday, Dec. 20, 8:00-10:30 
Wednesday, Dec. 18, 8:00-10:30 
Monday, Dec. 16, 8:00-10:30 
Tuesday, Dec. 17, 11:00 -1:30 
Monday, Dec. 16, 2:00-4:30 
Friday, Dec. 20, 2:00-4:30 
Wednesday, Dec. 18, 2:00-4:30 


Tuesday at 8:00 
Tuesday at 9:00 
Tuesday at 10:00 
Tuesday at 11:00 
Tuesday at 12:00 
Tuesday at 1:00 
Tuesday at 2:00 


Tuesday, Dec. 
Tuesday, Dec. 
Thursday, Dec. 19, 11:00-1:30 
Wednesday, Dec. 18, 11:00-1:30 
Tuesday, Dec. 17, 2:00-4:30 
Monday, Dec. 16, 11:00-1:30 
Tuesday, Dec. 17, 2:00-4:30 


17, 8:00-10:30 
17, 8:00-10:30 


Wednesday at 8:00 
Wednesday at 9:00 
Wednesday at 11:00 
Wednesday at 2:00 


Friday, Dec. 20, 8:00-10:30 
Wednesday, Dec. 18, 8:00-10:30 
Tuesday, Dec. 17, 11:00-1:30 
Friday, Dec. 20, 2:00-430 


Thursday at 9:00 


_ Thursday, Dec. 19, 8:00-10:30 
Thursday at 12:00 


Thursday, Dec. 19, 2:00-4:30 


Friday at 9:00 Friday, Dec. 20, 11:00-1:30 


Information specific to final examinations or final class meetings will be announc- 
ed by course instructors. Students who have more than one final at the same time 
must contact their instructor. Contact the registrar’s office, B216, If you have any 
questions about this schedule. 


Youve gota 
Shoppe around. 


Take advantage of our huge selection, fast, friendly service and convenient hours at 
any of our four locations. And soon we'll have stores in Portsmouth, Methuen, 
Haverhill and Stratham. Suv no matter where you are, 
there'll be a Shoppe around. 


Open every day! Mon. - Sat. 9-9; Sun. 12-6 
Approaching 20,000 films in VHS and Beta format. 


Now at 
K-Mart Plaza 
Woodbury Ave. 
Portsmouth, NH 
431-5233 


Amesbury Plaza 
Rte. 110, Amesbury, MA 
388-9600 
Hampton Falls 


Shoppers Village 
Rte. 1, Hampton Falls, NH 
926-9 


-9649 = “Take a movie out to your family tonight!” 


Raymond Shopping Ctr. 
Rte. 101, Raymond NH 
- 895-3101 


s ™ 


Plaistow City Shopping Ctr. 
Rte. 125, Plaistow, NH 
382-6832 
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COACH MIKE ROWINSKI plots strategy during a break in the Knights basketball rs 


— Kim Pickard photo. 


TWO NORTH SHORE ballplayers beat Missie Bantz to the ball at a recent Lady 


Knights basketball game. 


Alumni game 


The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege women’s and men’s basketball teams 
and Alumni Association will co-sponsor 


the annual Alumni Basketball Game 
Saturday, Dec. 14. 


The games will be held in the gym- 


— Kim Pickard photo. 


is Dec. 14 


nasium at the Haverhill campus. The 
women’s game will begin at 5 p.m. and 
the men’s game at 7 p.m. 

The public is invited to attend. There 
is no admission charge. For further infor- 
mation call Dottie Holmes at 374-0721, 
extension 172. 
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Knights drop heartbreaker 


score is 66-63 


by Joe Murphy 

The NECC Knights dropped a heart- 
breaker Thursday, Dec. 5, at the hands 
of North Shore Community College, 
66-63. 

Don Jasmin and Dave Antzack got in- 
to early foul trouble and had to sit out 
most of the second half. This was the 
Knight’s first loss. 

“No doubt that we were hurt with Don 
and Dave sitting down,’ Head Coach 
Mike Rowinski says. ‘“‘Without the 
45-second clock, we may have been able 
to slow the game down instead of rushing 
our shots. 

“TI think fatigue was a big factor. We 
weren’t playing a smart court game. I feel 
that the game against Middlesex wore us _ 
out.” 

The Knights led by two at the half over 
the visiting North Shore, 32-30. North 
Shore stormed back in the second half 
and took the lead to stay at the four 
minute mark. d 

Dougherty leads with 17 points 

Mark Dougherty led with 17 points. 
Kevin Cummings and Ron Harrison had 
12 points each. Antzack netted 10. 
Jasman, Frankie Rodrigues and Willie 
Garcia contributed four points apiece. 

The loss was the first of the season for 
the Knights, who are now 9-1. 

The next three games have the Knights 
traveling to Roxbury Community College 
Dec. 7, and hosting Becker Junior College 
Dec. 10. The team will wrap up the first 
half of the season against Mass. Bay 


Community College Dec. 12. 
Eight victories 

The Knights had eight victories before 
the North Shore loss. They traveled to 
Middlesex Community College and took 
home a 76-70 victory. Dougherty and 
Antzack led the NECC attack with 17 
points apiece. Cummings had 14 on Dec. 
4. 


Easy wins 
NECC had an easy time at home 
against Quinsigamond Community Col- 
lege of Worcester with Antzack scoring 
22 points and Ron Harrison adding 20 on 
Dec. 20. 

Quincy Junior College was no match for 
NECC Nov. 27. The hosting Knights were 
led offensively by Dougherty, who scored 
21 in the 75-55 pounding. 

Antzack led the Knights with 21 points 
over Massachusetts College of Art Nov. 
25. 

Jasmin scored 18 points to lift the 
Knights over Cape Cod Community Col- 
lege 64-57. 

Dougherty turned in a fine performance 
at Hesser Junior College Nov. 21, fall- 
ing 22, while Antzack had 18 in the 73-62 
triumph. 

Jasmin and Antzack led the Knights to 
a 53-48 victory Nov. 20, scoring 15 and 
14 points respectively. 

In the second game of the season 
against Massasoit Community College, 
Dougherty and Antzack netted 20 points 
apiece to lead the attack in the 72-57 win. 


Sports awards handed out 


by John Foley 


The first award is the Sportsmanship © 


Award which goes to former heavyweight 
champion of the world, Larry Holmes. 


He wins hands down for his memorable 
post fight press conference after losing 
his title to Michael Spinks where he in- 
sulted everything from Rocky Marciano’s 
memory to the city of Boston. 

And it has been rumored recently that 
Larry could go on from here to become 
the world’s all-time sore loser. Just goes 
to show you, money can’t buy maturity. 


Attitude Award to Bird 

The Attitude Award this year goes to 
Celtic great Larry Bird for his statement 
to a reporter during the final playoff 
round against the Lakers. 

According to Larry, “if we don’t win 
here, the whole season will have been for 
nothing.’’ You see, winning isn’t 
everything — it’s the only thing. 

And a special Achievement Award this 
year goes to Jim Rice, the Red Sox slug- 
ger who led the entire world in double 
plays. Big Jim will have to either learn 
how to hit the ball easier or learn how to 
run faster. 

This year’s nice guy award goes to 
Jerry Faust, who last week ended a disap- 


Scoring depth decisive 


pointing five year stay as head football 
coach at Notre Dame. A man who receiv- 
ed more press coverage by failing than he 
ever would have~for succeeding, he 
deserved better. : 


Jerk Award to Johnson 
This year’s recipient for the Jerk 
Award is University of Miami’s Coach 
Jimmy Johnson. 


After beating the Notre Dame Team 
37-7 after three quarters in Faust’s last 
game, Johnson had his team use the 
fourth quarter to tack on 21 more points 
to run the score up to 58-7, making 
Faust’s humiliation total and complete. 

The comeback Player of the Year 
Award goes to former Boston Bruin Craig 
McTavish, now playing with the world 
champions Edmonton Oilers. 

McTavish is the player who has shown 
by example that killing an innocent per- 
son while driving drunk will not end an 
athlete’s career, just temporarily inter- 
rupt it. 

Finally, this year’s Good Housekeeping 
Award goes to Chicago Bears William 
“The Refrigerator’’ Perry for being the 
first household appliance to make it in the 
NFL. ; 


Lady Knights have six wins 


by John Foley 

This year’s woman’s varsity basketball 
team is off to a fine start. With a little 
more than a quarter of the season gone, 
the Ladv Knights are at 6-2. 

Except for a 66-63 squeaker over 
Massasoit, the Lady Knights have taken 
no prisoners in their other five wins, 
beating the opposition by an average of 
32 points each. 

Key is scoring depth 

“The key to our success has been our 
scoring depth. We always have at least 
three or four players in double figures so 
we don’t have to depend on any one 
player,’’ Coach Andrea Woodbury says. 

The only low point to date was the 
92-42 drubbing the ladies suffered at the 
hands of Mitchell Junior College. 


Mitchell wore them down 
That loss was because the opposition 


took its strategy one step further. The 
Mitchell attack included almost 15 
players, all seeing action and contributing 
points. 

“We should have made it closer, but 


they just wear you down,” Woodbury 
says. 
Hart-Miller’s injury is set back 

Another concern Woodbury is faced 
with is the status of Michelle Hart-Miller 
who tossed in 22 points in the season 
opener against Emerson. : 

The player suffered a foot injury in the 
next game and has been less than 100 per- 
cent since. Her future status was still 
unclear at the time of this report. 

Siiri Bantz and Lliana Monroy have 


_taken up the slack very well since the in- 


jury to Hart-Miller and have emerged as 
the team’s leading scorers. 
Average is 66 points a game 

Offense is not the only game the Lady 
Knights know how to play (averaging 
over 66 points per game in their six wins). 
They have played just as well on defense. 

In those first six victories, they held 
their opponents to an average of 39 points 
per game. 

In the second contest of the season, 


they held Daniel Webster to just 22 — 


points in the entire game. = 
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They call her C.J. 


by Susan Eggleston 

Cindy Crivaro, known to her students 
as C.J., teaches courses in sociology, mar- 
riage and the family as well as juvenile 
delinquency at Northern Essex. 

Crivaro says she can’t imagine doing 
anything other than teaching because it 
brings her such pleasure. One of her mor- 
ning classes once told her she was one of 
their favorite teachers for the eight 
o'clock class because she was the only one 
who could keep them awake. 

Having a background in criminal 
justice, she is sensitive to students with 
legal problems and often refers them to 
various sources of legal assistance. When 
asked if she thought it would be a good 
idea to have a lawyer engaged on campus, 
she said it would. 

She’s also in favor of having a day-care 
center for faculty and students along with 
an increase in personal counselors to deal 
with student problems. 

Former cooking school student 

Crivaro was formerly a student at the 
famous, world-renowned cooking school 
in France, the Cordon Bleu. She was part 
of a student group which participated in 
a three-week summer course involving six 
lessons, each of which was taught by a 
different chef. She was escorted to several 
restaurants to learn variations in kitchen 
arrangements of the French technique. 
“The French use only ‘the best of ingre- 
dients as opposed to Americans, who tend 
to cook with whatever is handy,” she 
said. ‘‘Ethnic cooks are much more 
specialized and particular about their 
ingredients.” 

Crivaro is a very productive and ac- 
complished young woman. She will end 
a four-year term of public office in 
December as a member of the Haverhill 
school committee. Another accomplish- 
ment she’s enjoyed is having her own 
house built in Bradford on property she 
inherited three years ago. 


Remodeling Bradford home 

She and her husband, Michael, have 
undertaken extensive remodeling and ex- 
pansion revisions. Michael’s background 
in architecture has been helpful in lending 
a great deal of expertise to the project. 

Crivaro says she enjoys marriage, and 
says, ‘His job is far more interesting 
than my own.” He is an art handler and 
his job entails packing and moving fine 
art pieces around the country. He spent 
six weeks in Texas before their marriage, 
moving a museum from one location to 
another. 

He began working in the art handling 
trade while working at the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston. He has handled the 
painting, ‘“‘Whistler’s Mother,” and a few 
years ago packed Stewart’s pictures of 
George and Martha Washington for their 
trip to the museum in Washington, D.C. 

He’s handled some of the Renoir pieces 
which are currently being viewed at the 
highly-acclaimed exhibit at the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston. He also does work 
in private homes, assisting people with 
the packing of their china and artwork. 
His specialty is dismantling and mantl- 
ing grandfather and antique clocks. In- 
cidently, he does the Christmas wrapping 
at their house. 


‘The French use only the 
best of ingredients as opposed 
to Americans who tend to cook 
with whatever is handy.’ 


Plan Australian vacation 
The couple plans a long-range travel 
goal to Australia one day. Michael is a 
motorcycle enthusiast, and they hope to 
ride across the 10,000-mile coastline of 
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Crivaro became fascinated by the wild 
beauty of this country through her 
association with an Australian exchange 
student who lived with her family when 
she was growing up. ; 

Besides teaching here, Crivaro also 
teaches criminal justice at Philip’s Exeter 
Academy in Exeter, N.H. As adviser for 
the behavioral science club, she’s respon- 
sible for bringing in outside speakers in 
the fields of psychology and sociology. 

The group’s meetings are Wednesdays 
at noon and open to everyone. She 
reminds the college that the club will be 
sponsoring a raffle on Dec. 11 for a 
Boston-based organization, Bridge Over 
Troubled Waters, which provides services 
to runaway children and their families. 

When leisure time is available, Crivaro 
enjoys hand work such as cross-stitch and 
needlepoint. She likes to walk and ride 
bicycles. Recently she and Michael have 
been discovering New England inns. 
They stayed at an inn in the western part 
of Connecticut the weekend of peak 
foliage and found it very restful. She 
prefers a vacation at an inn as opposed 
to a major hotel, as it is much more quiet 
and romantic. 


‘Mother’ Maynard 
an inspiration 


(continued from page seven) 


She also taught us to believe what we 
see, not what our mind tells us we are see- 
ing. In her class on perspective, she had 
us draw the Prudential Center in proper 
perspective from memory. When we were 
finished, she led us down the street, sket- 
ches in hand, to study and draw the tower 
as it is. We all sat around the fountain 
and drew what we saw. To our amaze- 
ment, the drawings did not look the same 
at all. 


Back in the classroom she explained 
that the architects of the tower built the 
edges 50 feet wider on all four top sides 
than on the bottom. This gave the illusion 
of a straight building that defies perspec- 
tive. Making us go through this exercise 
showed us that sometimes our perception 
of things can be altered. 


Through the years, I have found myself 
reflecting on all the lessons she taught 
me. She showed me that there is beauty 
in everyone and everything, from the 
lowliest ‘’street person’’ to the American 
Beauty rose. She encouraged me to face 
situations which were sometimes in- 
timidating and often frightening. She 
taught me the value of hard work aad per- 
sistence. Before I met her, I was a shy, 
introspective child. After three years of 
her loving, caring teaching, I emerged a 
self-confident, capable adult. 


I still see “Mother” Maynard every 
summer. She is retired now and lives with 
her artist husband in Provincetown. She 


-has watched my children grow and is a 


second grandmother to them. She has 
also watched me grow and I like to think 
she is proud of the woman I have become. 


You meet the 


most interesting 


.. . Aliens, elves, wizards, clumsy 
barbarians, star pirates and even a super 
powered hero or two, all in 


EPIC 
COMICS: 


(e) 


for the reader who wants something new. 
They’re available at 


CHRIS’ COMICS 
522 SO.BROADWAY 


SALEM, N.H. 
(603)898-4151 OR 
851 LAFAYETTE ROAD 
SEABROOK, N.H. 
(603)474-2283 


Swords of the Swashbucklers: TM & © 1985 Bill Mantlo and Jackson Guice. 
TM & © 1985 Marvel Comics Group. All rights reserved. 
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